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A MATTER OF TUNE 


BY CAPTAIN LORD DUNSANY 

Things had been happening. Divisions 
were moving. There had been, or there was 
going to be, a stunt. 

A battalion marched over the hill and 
sat down by the road. They had left the 
trenches three days’ march to the north 
and had come to a new country. The offi- 
cers pulled their maps out; a mild breeze 
fluttered them; yesterday had been winter 
and today was spring, but spring in a 
desolation so complete and far reaching 
that you only knew of it by that little wind. 

It was early March by the calendar, but 
the wind was blowing out of the gates of 
April. A platoon commander, feeling that 
mild wind blowing, forgot his map and be- 
gan to whistle a tune that suddenly came 
to him out of the past with the wind. Out 
of the past it blew and out of the South, 
a merry vernal tune of a Southern people. 
Perhaps only one of those that noticed the 
tune had ever heard it before. An officer 
sitting near had heard it sung; it reminded 
him of a holiday long ago in the South. 

“Where did you hear that tune?’ he 
asked the platoon commander. 

“Oh, the hell of a long way from here,” 
the platoon commander said. 

He did not remember quite where it was 
he had heard it, but he remembered a 
sunny day in France and a hill all dark 
with pine woods and a man coming down 
at evening out of the woods and down the 
slope to the village singing this song. Be- 
tween the village and the slope there were 
orchards all in blossom, so that he came 
with his song for hundreds of yards thru 
orchards. 

“The hell of a way from here,” 
peated. 

For a long while then they sat silent. 

“It mightn’t have been so very far from 
here,” said the platoon commander. “It was 
in France, now I come to think of it. But 
it was a lovely part of France, all woods 
and orchards. Nothing like this, thank 
God!” 

And he glanced with a tired look at the 
unutterable desolation. 

“Where was it?” said the other. 

“In Picardy,” he said. 

“Aren’t we in Picardy now?” asked his 
friend. 

“Are we?” he replied. 

“J don’t know. The maps don’t call it 
Picardy.” 

“It was a fine place, anyway,” the pla- 
toon commander said. “There seemed al- 
ways to be a wonderful light on the hills. 
A kind of short grass grew on them and 
it shone in the sun at evening. There were 
black woods above it. A man used to come 
out of them singing at evening.” 

He looked wearily round at the brown 
desolation of weeds. As far as the two offi- 
cers could see there was nothing but brown 
weeds and bits of brown barbed wire. He 
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turned from the desolate scene back to his 
reminiscences. 

“He came singing thru the orchards into 
the village,” he said. “A quaint old place 
with queer gables, called Ville-en-Bois.” 

“Do you know where we are?’ said the 
other. 

“No,” said the platoon commander. 

“I thought not,” he said. “Hadn’t you 
better take a look at the map?’ 

“I suppose so,” said the platoon com- 
mander, and he smoothed out his map and 
wearily got to the business of finding out 
where he was. 

“Good Lord!” he said. “Ville-en-Bois!” 
—Republished by courtesy of the New York 
Tribune. 
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REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Harry Kemp—I am a thinker. 

GLEN Buck—It is Bill against the bil- 
lions. 

ForEIGN MINISTER KUEHLMANN—I am 
sick of it all. 

Ev. HowE—I am very human but I have 
never cared for gossip. 

KRERENSKY—I know the truth and I will 
proclaim it without hesitation. 

KaIsER WILHELM—Wo and death to 
those who oppose my will. 

BENJAMIN D, DE CASSERES—Behold! I 
am Lucifer. 

Wooprow Witson—I believe in the 
ordinary man. 

SENATOR HirAM JOHNSON-—The Senate 
is the last free forum. 

JOHN M. Goopr—-The science of medicine 
is a barbarous jargon. 

CHARLES F. RatrigAN—Hearst is a 
political typhus carrier. 

Vicr-ApMIRAL Srims—No U-boat could 
possibly carry an airplane. 

ALFRED KreyMBorc—I am four mon- 
keys; how many monkeys are you? 

Rosert C. BRowN—I am so beautiful to 
myself I must look very ugly to others. 


GENERAL PERSHING—Give me 900 men 
and the Y. M. C. A. and I will have a more 
effective fighting force than 1000 men with- 
out it. 


WittraM ALLEN Wuite—Why is it that 


divorcees do not celebrate the anniversary 
of the granting of the decree? 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR T, HADLEY—He who 
shows sympathy for the weak and courtesy 
to all men finds himself surrounded by 
friends who are constant in adversity as 
well as in prosperity. 

Rose Pastor Stokes—Because in Eng- 
land, France and every country greedy per- 
sons look to Russia to absorb the surplus 
profits stripped from the workers, we are 
being lied to about Russia. 








CROSSED SWORDS 


They shall not pass till the stars be darkened; 
Two swords crossed in front of the Hun; 

Never a groan but God has hearkened, 
Counting their cruelties one by one, 


The sword of St. George shall smite the dragon ; 
Two swords crossed in front of the Hun; 
(Refugees huddled in reeling wagon; 
Hospital shelled by a midnight gun.) 


The sword of Roland is still defender— 
Two swords crossed in front of the Hun— 
Of France and Christendom, sparkling splendor, 
Blade of a knightly champion. 


The and St. George and the sword of Ro- 


10 swords crossed in front of the Hun. 
(ote of Belgium, ruin of Poland, 
Prisoners tortured, maids undone.) 


They shall not pass till that bar be riven; 
Two swords crossed in front of the Hun; 
They shall not pass till the dark has driven 
The light of the world from the throne of 
the sun, 
Katharine Lee Bates in the New York Times 
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THE FOREMOST AMERICAN 


Thru barbed wire and mud this scout is going forward into No Man’s Land in the vanguard of the Americans on the frontier of freedom 
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WITHIN A SMALL CIRCLE 


much that he would be very happy to have the Allies 
humbly approach with olive branch in hand when- 
ever they are ready “seriously” to make specific peace 
proposals. “We will not reject them,” says his Imperial 
Excellency, “and we will speak, to begin, within a small 
circle.” 
Within a small circle the plot was hatched that plunged 
the world into the abyss. 
Within a small circle, the conspiracy was made to vio- 
late friendly Belgium. 
Within a small circle, the decision was taken to manu- 
facture poison gas, to murder women and children at sea, 
and to drive conquered nations into slavery. 


(. HANCELLOR VON HERTLING loves peace so 


Within a small circle—a very small circle—the medieval 
monarchs and militarists still strut, parceling out the lives 
and fortunes of their own deluded people, as they would 
their enemies if victorious in this war. 

It is to the everlasting honor of Woodrow Wilson that 
he is speaking within a circle wide enough for every free- 
born man on earth to hear and understand. No locked doors 
for him! No elderly beribboned aristocrats sitting around a 
green table shuffling the stacked cards for another deal to 
preserve rotten dynasties and stifle popular aspirations! 

Our President is talking from the housetops to the free 
air. This and this alone is the atmosphere in which we will 
meet Germany. No contaminating fumes for us within a 
small circle. 


OUR NEW ALLY 


Czecho-Slovak nation France has taken a most revolu- 

tionary step. The whole territory of the new nation is 
completely in the hands of our enemies and theirs, and has 
been under foreign domination for some four centuries. We 
all remember the sensation in the press when the Entente 
Allies first made public their terms of peace in response 
to the request of President Wilson, and the world learned 
that the liberation of the Czecho-Slovaks was one of the 
fundamental objects for which the war was being waged. 
“Who are these Czecho-Slovaks?” was asked in the same 
contemptuous tone in which Metternich once referred to 
Italy as a mere “geographical expression.” France has now 
not only declared that the Czecho-Slovaks should be inde- 
pendent but that in her eyes they are independent. 

If it seems rash to recognize the existence of a nation 
that does not have a foot of ground under its own sov- 
ereignty, we must remember that France did not wait until 
we had established our own independence before recognizing 
it. The United States might still be an annex to the British 
Empire if the French had refused us their material and 
moral aid at a time when it was yet in doubt whether pos- 
terity would call our war the American Revolution or the 
Attempted Rebellion of the Thirteen Colonies. It is one of 
the paradoxes of politics that the way to make a nation is 
to deal with it as if already made. 

Of course if the materials from which nationhood can be 
invoked are lacking, foreign encouragement can effect noth- 
ing. The Germans have labored for four patient years to 
divide Belgium into two hostile national fragments, Flemish 
and Walloon, without other result than welding more firmly 
the entire Belgian people into a common patriotism. If the 
people of Bohemia, Moravia and the Slovak countries of 
Hungary were really devoted to their rulers no amount of 
“recognition” of their independence would make them a 


|: giving official recognition to the independence of the 


separate nation. But it is notorious that the Czecho-Slovaks 
are more emphatically hostile to the Central Powers, and 
more dreaded by them, than half the nations numbered 
among the Allies. If the Czecho-Slovaks are a nation of 
exiles, they have none the less taken an important part in 
the Great War. The unquiet soul of Bohemia, denied rest 
in its homeland, has been embodied in her brave thousands 
who have fought for the cause of the Allies under Russian 
command in Galicia, under Italian command on the Piave, 
and now under the American command in France. Unlike 
the Poles, Lithuanians, Finns and Ukrainians the Czeco- 
Slovaks are not divided in sentiment between a hatred of 
their oppressors of Central Europe and a lingering memory 
of old injuries suffered at the hands of Russia. The entire 
Czecho-Slovak nation has been under one rule, the Haps- 
burg; it has had but one foe, Austria-Hungary; it has but 
one hope, a decisive victory for the Allies. 

The military advantage of aiding a revolutionary move- 
ment in the very heart of Central Europe is thus unques- 
tionable; the question remains, Are we morally justified in 
doing so? We hope that in spite of the floods of ink (mingled 
with very few tears) which certain German propagandists 
have poured out in defense of “the integrity of Austria- 
Hungary” no one at this late date considers such a hap- 
hazard feudal preserve as the Hapsburg Empire a real 
nation. What is called the “dismemberment” of Austria- 
Hungary, like the dismemberment of Turkey, is only the 
breaking down of the walls of a prison and the liberation 
of captives. But many who grant the justice of the Bo- 
hemian cry for freedom may wonder whether an independent 
Czecho-Slovak nation is an indispensable part of the peace 
settlement, since there is no demand of the Allies which 
the Central Powers will be less willing to grant than this. 
Many things, desirable in themselves, are not worth an 
indefinite prolongation of a world war. 
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FIGHTING AGAINST TIME 


But we may have to choose between a hurried peace and 
a durable peace, and a satisfactory settlement of the 
Czecho-Slovak question seems to be an essential condition 
of the latter. This hardy, stubborn and determined people 
will never become reconciled to an alien rule which has 
meant to them racial and religious persecution, the denial 
of all national rights, economic exploitation for the benefit 
of German landlords and capitalists and sometimes whole- 
sale massacre. The execution of fifteen Irishmen for their 
share in the Sinn Fein rebellion has done much to estrange 
nationalist Ireland; can it be expected that the execution 
of more than thirty thousand Slavs in Austria-Hungary dur- 
ing the present war (to take one of the lowest estimates) 
will leave no trace in the memory of these peoples? To leave 
the Czecho-Slovaks under Hapsburg sovereignty, however 
modified, will be to leave a burning firebrand in the powder 
magazines of European diplomacy; like the problems of 
Macedonia, Poland and Alsace-Lorraine, the Bohemian prob- 
lem will threaten the peace of the world for generation after 
generation until it is settled and settled right. 

There can be no question of the strength and stability of 
the new Czecho-Slovak state if independence is once 
achieved. None of the Slavic peoples have shown in a 
greater degree the qualities necessary for the establishment 
and maintenance of free institutions. The Czechs of Bohemia, 
the leaders in the national movement of the Czecho-Slovak 
race, are the only Slavic people who can compare with the 
Germans, English and Americans in the spread of popular 
education. Unlike the Russians and Serbs they have no 
burden of illiteracy to weigh down their new commonwealth. 
Nature has favored them with great resources of grain, 
coal, iron and other products of field and mine; and the 
industrial development of their country is far superior to 
that of the Austro-Hungarian Empire as a whole and com- 
parable to that of any part of Germany. The Czecho-Slovaks 
occupy a most strategic position on the great highroads of 
central Europe in immediate commercial contact with Ger- 
man Austria, Bavaria, Saxony, Prussia, Hungary and Aus- 
trian Poland. The new state, in fact, will lack nothing that 
a nation can ask for its economic development except, per- 
haps, a seacoast, and Shakespeare tried to give it even that! 
Switzerland is proof that this lack is not a fatal handicap 
to fullest nationhood; and the Czecho-Slovak commonwealth 
will be larger, wealthier in natural resources and thrice as 
populous as the sister republics of the Alps. 

The Slovaks of Hungary are less wealthy and less gen- 
erally educated than their close kinsmen the Czechs, but 
the national characteristics of the two peoples are similar 
and their consciousness of a common patriotism absolute. 
They speak two dialects of the same language, a language 





which has become almost a religion to the Czecho-Slovak 
nation, altho it has not yet had such a literary development 
as Polish or Russian. Even those who are sceptical of the 
value of small nationalities to the world’s civilization are 
compelled to admire the tenacity with which this oppressed, 
dismembered, almost obliterated people has clung to its 
speech, its institutions and its historic memories. Indeed, the 
outstanding characteristic of the Czecho-Slovaks is this 
power of national endurance under adverse conditions. They 
have not only kept alive their national consciousness in the 
face of every oppression but they have achieved great tri- 
umphs in the development of their national culture. A peas- 
ant people, intensely democratic and understanding how to 
organize democracy as well as to talk about it, their political 
life is free of the aristocratic tendencies which ruined Po- 
land and the anarchy which ruined Russia. If permitted to 
do so, the Czecho-Slovaks will establish one of the freest 
and best administered republics in the world. 

Of course the Czecho-Slovak problem cannot stand alone. 
Unless Poland is at the same time liberated and united, Bo- 
hemia will be surrounded by the realms of Hapsburg and 
Hohenzollern and her political and economic liberties will 
be in constant peril. Unless some special provision is made 
for the German minority in Bohemia there will be danger 
that its conflict with the Czech majority may give Germany 
an excuse to intervene in the affairs of the new state as the 
champion of German nationality. A general revolution in 
Austria-Hungary, with the establishment of a federal re- 
public of the Danube in the place of the Hapsburg mon- 
archy, may reconcile the Czecho-Slovaks to a loose political 
union with their present German, Magyar and Jugoslav 
fellow-subjects. But unless our new allies are accorded the 
national liberties they desire in some form which they find 
acceptable, the world will never have, and will scarcely 
deserve, an end to war. 


CONSIDER CONGRESS 


T= many voters will consider 1918 an “off year” 
politically, not only because the war makes us more 
interested in foreign than in domestic politics, but 
because this is not a Presidential year and “only” Con- 
gress will be affected by the verdict of the polls. This is 
a dangerous point of view even in time of peace; it is 
positively unpatriotic in time of war. It is very doubtful if 
any single bit of war work which you will do between now 
and next November will have such importance for victory 
and a durable peace as your vote on election day. 

A patriotic Congress must be chosen. This has been a 
very patriotic Congress, but some of its members who have 
taken an attitude of hostility or obstructiveness to the 
work of the war should never be allowed to reappear in 
public life. That is your business. 

But a patriotic Congress is not enough. If a candidate 
has no other qualification than loyalty he should, of course, 
be elected over a disloyalist, but he should never have been 
nominated. Is loyalty so rare that candidates cannot be 
found who combine it with capacity? An incompetent, fac- 
tious, narrowly partizan, ill-balanced or wrong-headed 
representative or senator can so bungle the necessary 
legislative work of war time that no emissary of the Kaiser 
could do more for the German cause if seated in his place. 
This is a year for the parties to select the unusual man for 
Congress; the man whose insight, balance and initiative 
would fit him to be a captain of industry or the vigorous 
head of some responsible Government department. 

Even a Congress competent in routine duty is not 
enough. The war will probably end during the lifetime of 
the coming Congress. Will Congress have anything of state- 
craft to contribute to the conditions of peace or to the 
immediate readjustments at the end of the war? Will Pres- 
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ident Wilson alone have to interpret the mind of America, 
or, worse yet, will his diplomacy be hampered by unintelli- 
gent interference? In the present Congress there are not 
six men whom the American people could imagine in the 
Presidential chair without a shiver of fear. Perhaps half 
of Congress thinks first of sectional problems and inter- 
ests, the rest of the internal needs of the nation. Only a 
handful have devoted real study to the world problems 
which America must now solve and which concern legis- 
lators as much as they do executives. Is it too much to ask 
that we may for this one Congress choose broad-visioned 
statesmen with knowledge, imagination and conviction; 
Democrats fit to rank with Wilson and Republicans fit to 
rank with Taft and Roosevelt? 








THE HUNS 


‘1 ings in th INSTITUTE, which keeps tabs on lynch- 
ings in the United States, reports thirty-five during 
the first six months of 1918. The records of Georgia 

and Louisiana are eight each, of Texas seven. Three of 

the victims put to death were women. 

We notice that General Pershing thought it important to 
cable the War Department recently denying the statement 
attributed to an American sergeant lecturing in America 
that the Germans gave poisoned candy to children and cut 
off prisoners’ ears. “There is no foundation whatever in 
fact for such statements based on any experience we have 
had,” said the General. 


OUR NATIONAL FLOWER 


HE revival of patriotism and the public demonstra- 
T tions of it have again directed attention to the lack 

of a floral emblem for the United States. The question 
was much agitated twenty years ago and a National Flower 
Convention of official delegates was held at Asheville in 
1895 at the invitation of the Governor of North Carolina. 
The convention deemed it inexpedient to recommend any 
special flower at that time, but after a two days’ discus- 
sion it was agreed unanimously that “a plant to serve 
properly the purposes of a national flower should meet the 
following conditions”: 


REQUISITES OF A NATIONAL FLOWER 

1. It should be a native of the United States, and should grow 
wild over the greater part of its area. 

2. It should bloom on one or more of our national holidays. 

3. It should be capable of easy cultivation in any garden. 

4. It should not be a weed, or in any way offensive, or harm- 
ful to health. 

5. It should bear what in the popular sense is called a flower. 
and should not be merely a foliage plant or one chiefly valued 
for its fruit. 

6. It should lend itself readily to floral decoration by variety 
and purity of color and distinctiveness of form. 

7. The features characteristic of its form should combine such 
simplicity and gracefulness that, when used conventionally in 
decorative design, the flower may be readily recognized inde- 
pendently of its color. 

S. It should be a flower which has never been used by any 
other people as their emblem, and should not resemble such a 
flower in general form. 

9. It should possess, if possible, patriotic associations plainly 
connecting it with the best for which our country stands among 
the nations of the world. 

These specifications are well considered, but it would be 
difficult if not impossible to comply with them completely. 
The leading candidates are the columbine and the goldenrod. 
A National Columbine Association was organized in 1895 
to push the claims of the former and its advocates have 
taken the lead in the discussion now running in Science. In 
favor of the columbine is that its common name is reminis- 
cent of Columbia and its scientific name, Aquilegia, of the 
eagle. On the other hand its opponents point out that its 
Specific name, Canadensis, would convey the idea that we 
head to borrow our national flower from our northern neigh- 


bors. The admirers of the columbine find in its flower a 
liberty cap, a horn of plenty and a golden trumpet, while 
the thirteen lobes of the leaf mark it as predestined to 
stand for U. S. A. But its opponents claim that the flower 
falls to pieces so readily that it is unsuitable for decorative 
purpose. 

The partizans of the goldenrod point out that it is more 
permanent and more universal. There are about as many 
varieties of it as there are states in the union and our 
botanists may be depended upon to discover new species as 
fast as new states are admitted. The scientific name of the 
goldenrod, Solidago, conveys the idea of solidarity, and 
its family, Composite, is a living symbol of E pluribus 
unum. 

The opponents of the goldenrod say that its adoption 
would confirm the idea which our enemies have of America 
that it is a land ruled by millionaires. But the goldenrodians 
give a different interpretation to its name: 

Columbia’s flower, the goldenrod, on hill and valley grows; 

The gold is for the one who earns, the rod is for her foes. 

What do our readers think of it? Do they have a favorite 
candidate for the national flower? If so, we should like to 
hear what it is and what is to be said for it. Perhaps a 
dark horse may yet win the floral race. If we get a lot of 
good letters on the question before the middle of August 
we will publish them and pay for them too. And since it is 
customary in a campaign to print portraits of the candi- 
dates we want some flower photographs. 








Speaking of nationalist propaganda, did you ever hear of a 
nation in Europe which did not lay claim to the gratitude of 
posterity on the ground that in the Middle Ages it “had saved 
Europe from the Tartars?” 








There never was more striking proof that “big oaks from little 
acorns grow” than the recent announcement of the Treasury 
Department that in the first eleven days of July the total receipts 
from the sale of War Savings and Thrift Stamps in this country 
totaled $60,789,657.59—more than two hundred million quarters 
saved and put to useful work. 

















Montreal Star 

A TRIBUTE FROM OUR NEAREST ALLY 
“Behold a great cloud ariseth out of the sea.”’—The “Montreal 
Star” quotes Isaiah to the confusion of our enemies in this car- 
toon of congratulation to the Americans fighting at the front 
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For the fifth time 
The — Bow this year the Ger- 

mans have launched 
a heavy stroke at the battle line in 
France. The outstanding feature which 
distinguishes this from previous offen- 
sives is the presence on the line of an 
American army sufficiently large to de- 
termine the course of the battle. Dur- 
ing the long interval between the fourth 
and fifth German offensives on this 
front American soldiers have been pour- 
ing into the trenches in rapidly aug- 
menting numbers; so important, indeed, 
was this increment of man power that 
students of military affairs wondered 
that the German commanders dared de- 
lay their attack when each day’s post- 
ponement increased the numbers ar- 
rayed against them. 

The Germans attacked on the morn- 
ing of July 15 along the Marne. Their 
line of advance extended both east and 
west of Reims. At its western extrem- 
ity, near Chateau Thierry, the Ger- 
mans penetrated beyond the Marne, only 
to be flung back by an American coun- 
terattack delivered within a few hours 
of the German assault. So rapid a reply 
to the enemy’s attack is an unusual 
event; as a rule several days elapse be- 
tween a drive and the counter-offensive. 
Several hundred prisoners were taken 
by the Americans. Of course, the Amer- 
iean victory had its price. Among those 
who did not return to the American 
lines was Lieutenant Quentin Roosevelt, 
whose airplane was sent to the ground 
by two German assailants. 

The German drive won its greatest 
measure of initial success west of 
Reims, where the Marne was reached 
end crossed; east of Reims the French 
lines remained almost intact. The Ger- 
man losses were very great, but on the 
other hand the German official report 
makes the claim of 13,000 prisoners 
taken during the first phase of the 
drive. A feature of the attack was the 
employment of long range naval guns 
with which the Germans bombarded 
French towns many miles behind the 
line of battle. There sems little doubt 
that this new battle of the Marne is 
the long-awaited main German offen- 
sive. 


Thru German 
Spectacles 


General March, chief of 
the army General Staff, 
has announced that the 
American army in France has been or- 
ganized into three corps, each consist- 
ing of from 225,000 to 250,000 men. 
These three corps may be taken as the 
active fighting force from this country 
now on French soil; the total number 
of men sent to France is now stated to 
be more than 1,100,000, but three or 
four hundred thousand of these are re- 
served for work behind the lines. The 
three corps of the active army in 
France are divided into eighteen divi- 
sions, five of the Regular Army, nine of 
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‘THE STORY OF THE WEEK | 








7 THE GREAT WAR 


July 11—French capture Corcy. Aus- 
trians continue retreat in Albania. 

July 12—Italians take Berat. General 
‘Horvath becomes head of Siberian 
Provisional Government. 

July 138—French cross the Savieres 
River. 


July 14—French capture villages in 
Albania. Lord Robert Cecil an- 
nounces after-war economic league 
against German imperialism. 

July 15—Germans begin general of- 
fensive in France on a sixty mile 
front. Haiti declares war on Ger- 
many. Czecho-Slovaks capture 
Kazan. 

July 16—-Vigorous American counter- 
attacks break impetus of German 
drive. Baron Burian discusses peace 
terms from Austro-Hungarian stand- 
point. 

July 17—Germans continue advance 
south of Marne. | 




















the National Guard and four of the 
National Army (the drafted men). 
More than 300,000 Americans are said 
to be already in the trenches. 

The German newspapers still ques- 
tion the statements of the American 
Government as to the number of men 
sent to France and also affect to speak 
lightly of their fighting quality. What 
the German army thinks is shown in 
the elaborate report of Lieutenant von 
Berg, a German intelligence officer who 
examined American prisoners captured 
in June on the Bouresches sector, which 
fell into the hands of our army and 
was later translated and made public. 
The German intelligence officer ex- 
presses some disappointment in his re- 
port that the Americans refused to 
give him any information of military 
value, a fact which is in itself a trib- 
ute to the discretion of our men. The 
prisoners were Marines associated with 
the Second Infantry Division; men of 
the Regular Army. The German officer 
thus characterized them: 
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The Second American Division may be 
classified as a very good division, perhaps 
even as assault troops. The various attacks 
of both regiments on Belleau Woods were 
earried out with dash and recklessness. The 
moral effect of our firearms did not mate- 
rially check the advance of the infantry. 
The nerves of the Americans are still un- 
shaken. 

The individual soldiers are very good. 
They are healthy, vigorous, and physically 
well developed men of ages ranking from 
eighteen to twenty-eight, who at present 
lack only necessary training to make them 
redoubtable opponents. The troops are 
fresh and full of straightforward confidence. 
A remark of one of the prisoners is indic- 
ative of their spirit: “We kill or get 
killed.” 

- But the final paragraph should make 
us proudest: 

Only a few of the troops are of pure 
American origin; the majority is of Ger- 
man, Dutch and Italian parentage, but 
these semi-Americans, almost all of whom 
were born in America and never have been 
in Europe, fully feel themselves to be true- 
born sons of their country. 

(Signed) Von Bere, 
Lieutenant and Intelligence Officer. 


Altho the Germans are 
a still forty miles from 

Paris and the French 
are as determined as ever that “they 
shall not pass,” all the necessary pre- 
cautions are being taken to put the cap- 
ital in a state of siege. General Guil- 
laumat, who had charge of the defense 
of Verdun, succeeding General Pétain, 
has been recalled from Salonica to be- 
come Military Governor of Paris. A 
Committee of Defense has been formed 
with locals in every ward. The Paris 
munition plants are being duplicated in 
the provinces. Arrangements are being 
made to remove the art treasures of 
private and public collections to a safer 
place and to convey the surplus popu- 
lation, especially the thousands of ref- 
ugees, out of the city. 

In August, 1914, when the Germans 
first threatened Paris, over a million of 
its 2,800,000 inhabitants fled from the 
city within a few days and the conges- 
tion of transportation caused great suf- 
fering. At that time the Government 
slipt away to Bordeaux before the pop- 
ulation realized the seriousness of the 
situation and when they learned that 
the Germans were within twenty-five 
miles it was feared that Paris would 
have to endure another siege as terrible 
as that of 1870. General Gallieni, who 
had been appointed Military Governor, 
announced his determination to defend 
the city to the end and took energetic 
measures to prepare the city for the im- 
pending ordeal. The parks were filled 
with cattle and stores of food brought 
in. The houses in the field of fire of the 
forts were torn down or burned up and 
new entrenchments prepared. 

Before the war Paris was regarded 
as the strongest fortress in the world. 
But since Antwerp, the next strongest, 
was taken within a few days little re- 
liance has been placed upon the old 
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FORTY LONG MILES—THE STALWART DEFENSES BETWEEN THE ENEMY AND PARIS 


Altho the latest advances of the enemy are being checked almost at their start, it is reassuring to note that beyond the present lines and thickly 
scattered around Paris are heavy fortifications, many of them of the very latest design. The region between Paris and the battlefront is shown here 


system of permanent fortifications. As 
Paris grew the ancient bulwarks which 
used to enclose it were converted into 
“boulevards” and the present city is 
encircled by a bastion and ditch twenty- 
two miles in length. Outside of this is 
the ring of forts, having a perimeter of 
thirty-four miles, that stood the siege 
of 1870. But as the range of artillery 
increased it became necessary to extend 
the chain, so forts were erected upon 
the hills ten miles or more from the 
center of the city. The circumference 
of the area thus entrenched is about 
eighty miles and it would require an 
army of half a million to invest it. 

It is not at all probable that the 
Germans would tie up such a large 
force to this purpose even if they could 
surround the city, but the aeroplanes 
and long range guns have made it pos- 
sible to destroy a city without besieging 
it. The guns with which the Germans 
have been bombarding Paris from a 
distance of seventy-five miles were evi- 
dently intended as a warning of what 
might come. These shells, tho falling in 
the city at intervals of fifteen minutes 
for a day at a time, have done less dam- 
age than the bombs of the airplanes 
that occasionally get thru. During the 
last five months the Germans have at- 
tempted fourteen air raids on Paris, but 
of the more than 300 machines used 
only twenty-two flew over the city. 

It is not supposed that the Germans 
have more than three or four of the 
75-mile guns, but they claim to have 
thirty with a range of nearly half that 
distance. They have been for a long 
time bombarding Dunkirk from a dis- 
tance of over thirty miles with such 
regularity that the people in between, 
hearing the whistling of the projectile, 
say: “There goes the Dunkirk express.” 

Their recent drive to the Marne 


in perspective. The black lines mark the railroads 


brought the Germans at their nearest 
point—the sector held by the Ameri- 
can marines—to within forty-five miles 
of the center of Paris, or forty-two 
from its circumference. The nearest of 
the outer ring of fortifications, Fort de 
Vaujours, is thirty-two miles from the 
German lines at Bouresches. An ad- 
vance of fifteen or twenty miles either 
from the east or the north would bring 
the Germans within a range from which 
they could do considerable damage to 
the city and render it of little value 
as a political and military center. This 
would interfere seriously with the 
French operations, altho no German 
might come within sight of the city. 


During the “quiet” weeks 
since the last great German 
offensive, the weeks, in other 
words, in which losses have been re- 
ported in the thousands but not in tens 
of thousands, the aviators on both sides 
have been incessantly active. Both 
groups of belligerents claim supremacy 
in the battles of the planes. Berlin 
claims that the Germans shot down 468 
airplanes and 62 balloons during the 
month of June and lost only 153 air- 
planes and 51 balloons. On the other 
hand, a British report, covering all 
fronts and the whole year from July 1, 
1917, to the end of June, 1918, concedes 
a loss of 1121 British airplanes and 
claims the destruction of 4102 enemy air- 
planes engaged against the British. Of 
the airplanes “bagged” by the British the 
majority fought on the western front; 
but 246 met their fate in Italy, in the 
Balkans, in Egypt or in Palestine. On 
the first of July the British destroyed 
or damaged no less than forty-two Ger- 
man airplanes in the one day’s action. A 
notable and typical German success 
was the bombing of a Belgian hospital 


Birds of 
Passage 


at La Panne. More than fifty girls, en- 
gaged in making hospital supplies, were 
among the killed. 

The main reason for the recent in- 
tense activity of aircraft is the neces- 
sity of keeping the belligerents in- 
formed as to each other’s movements 
behind the lines so that the next. of- 
fensive, from whatever side and at 
whatever point it comes, might not be 
wholly a surprize. This patrol work is 
now carried out as a matter of course 
even under the worst weather condi- 
tions. So secure a transport is the mod- 
ern airplane that the King of Belgium 
was permitted to cross the water by 
airplane on his recent visit to England, 
thus avoiding the dangers and discom- 
forts of the Channel boats. 


The Albanian The quietest battle front 
of the war has now 
blazed out into renewed 
activity. Along the Salonica front from 
the Adriatic to the Aegean the com- 
posite Allied army, consisting of Ital- 
ian, French, British, Serbian, Russian, 
Greek and Albanian troops, is pressing 
upon the southern entrenchment bound- 
ary of that part of Europe held by the 
Central Powers. The fighting is most 
intense in the western part of the line 
which runs thru Albania. Albania, nom- 
inally a neutral country, has furnished 
not only a battleground for the bel- 
ligerents but many recruits to the op- 
posing armies. Essad Pasha, the Alba- 
nian chieftain, is said to be helping the 
Allies. The Allied army in Albania has 
swept beyond the town of Berat and 
gained a firm hold on the course of the 
Semeni river and its branches. 
Progress in Albania is necessarily 
slow, as Albania is a land without rail- 
roads, almost without  highroads, 
rugged, agriculturally undeveloped and 
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Press Illustrating 


BRITISH WOMEN ARE BUILDING SHIPS 
Although we point with pride to our progress in opening opportunities for war work to women 
over here, we still have far to go before we catch up with the British workingwomen of today. 
Here, for instance, is a crew of women rivetters in one of the English shipyards 


backward in every respect. The Italians 
have had to create their own roads in 
southern Albania in order to supply 
their troops. If the campaign in Al- 
bania continues to develop favorably to 
the Allies it will threaten the Austrian 
and Bulgarian hold on Serbia, and may 
even force the Central Powers to con- 
centrate larger forces in the Balkans 
at the expense of their projected cam- 
paigns in France and in northern Italy. 


The main attempts to 
Under the reconstitute Russia have 
North Star been made in Siberia and 
on the Arctic coast. Moscow and Pe- 
trograd and Great Russia generally 
are still in the hands of the Bolsheviki, 
who are not only unwilling themselves 
to take any step to resist the eastward 
expansion of German influence, but 
have treated as hostile the anti-Ger- 
man efforts of others. The Bolshevik 
Government is said to be organizing a 
proletarian army to fight the Czecho- 
Slovaks and to have demanded that 
the Allies abandon the Murman coast 
north of Finland. The Ukraine, Lithu- 
ania, and the Baltic provinces are even 
more completely under German domi- 
nation, altho the Ukrainian peasants 
are giving the German army of occu- 
pation no little trouble to collect the 
crops which have been confiscated for 
German use. Some of the German So- 
cialists have ventured to criticize in 
the sharpest terms the atrocious reign 
of terror which German authority has 
set up in the occupied parts of Russia. 

But in the far north and the far 
northeast of what was once the Rus- 
sian Empire popular sentiment for the 
Allies dares to show itself. The popu- 
lation of the Murman coast is working 
in harmonious codperation with an 
Allied expeditionary force. The local 
government here has been repudiated 
by the Bolsheviki and its existence is 
threatened by the German army of oc- 
cupation in Finland. The Bolshevik 
authorities have also ordered the ar- 


rest of several officials of the local 
government at Archangel. To the east 
of the White Sea, in the extreme 
northeastern corner of European Rus- 
sia, another new republic has been cre- 
ated, rejoicing in the euphonious name 
of the Wologdaczhe Republic. 

A new Siberian Republic, centering 
at Vladivostok and supported by the 
Czecho-Slovaks, has been established. 
General Horvath has proclaimed him- 
self head of the Government in Sibe- 
ria, but there is a rival provisional 
government already in the field which 
claims the same jurisdiction. Diplo- 
matic representatives of the Allies are 
trying to unite the two factions, both 
of them pro-Ally and anti-Bolshevik, 
into a stable and united state. 


The The formal - 

ognition extende 
Czecho-Slovak War ‘ the Gute 
Slovak nation by the French. Govern- 
ment has been followed by the organ- 
ization of a Czecho-Slovak army on the 
French front composed of volunteers 
from several of the Allied nations and 
prisoners of war who were taken to 
Russia and have since escaped to join 
the Allies. The French President re- 
viewed the new army unit and present- 
ed it with the national red and white 
flag, bearing on it the arms of Bo- 
hemia, Moravia, Austrian Silesia and 
Slovak Hungary. Italian reports tell of 
the valiant part played by Czecho- 
Slovak regiments in action on the 
Piave front. 

The Austrian Government, ignoring 
nationality and regarding only alle- 
giance to the Crown, treats as traitors 
all the Czechs and Slovaks who are 
captured after having joined the Allies. 
In retaliation for the wholesale hang- 
ing and shooting of prisoners of war, 
the Czecho-Slovaks in Siberia threaten 
reprisals on German and Austrian ex- 
prisoners of war who have shared cap- 
tivity with them beyond the Urals. The 
Czecho-Slovaks seem to be dominant 


thruout a large part of Russian Asia. 
They have overthrown the Bolshevik 
Government at Vladivostok and hold a 
part of the Trans-Siberian railroad. 
Their number is estimated at anywhere 
from fifty to a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. Altho there have been several 
armed conflicts between Bolshevik and 
Czecho-Slovak forces, it is denied that 
the Czecho-Slovaks intend to start a 
counter-revolution and many of them 
desire to leave Russia altogether and 
find service against Germany on the 
western front. 

Using the Czecho-Slovak movement 
as an excuse, the Bolshevik Government 
is reorganizing the Russian army and 
planning to introduce universal mili- 
tary service. Like everything else in 
revolutionary Russia, this will be run 
on class lines. Only the “proletariat” 
will have the honor of serving in the 
Red Army; the “bourgeoisie” will be 
compelled to do the drudgery behind 
the lines. Those individuals of the 
pariah-bourgeoisie class who prove 
their loyalty to the new order of things 
are, however, promised eventual pro- 
motion to service in the army. 


With the 
Lion’s Brood 


Premier Lloyd George 
has once more promised 
that the British Domin- 
ions will take their part in the formu- 
lation of peace terms for the whole 
British Empire. Addressing some Can- 
adian guests at a recent dinner party, 
the Premier said: 

We have discussed war aims and the con- 
ditions under which we are prepared to 
make peace at the War Cabinet. We arrived 
aut an agreement on the subject last year 
with the representatives of the dominions. 
and we shall reconsider the same problems 
in the light of events which have occurred 
since—and we shall reconsider the whole 
of these problems, I have no doubt, in the 
course of the next few weeks. 

Canada and Australia and New Zealand 
+ have all contributed their share of 
sacrifice and they are entitled to an equal 


voice with the representatives of these 
islands. 


Whether or not the war results in 
the democratization of Germany, it has 
already done much to democratize the 
British Empire. Not only are the self- 
governing dominions assured a perma- 
nent voice in questions of foreign pol- 
icy but a project of constitutional re- 
form for India has been prepared bv 
Baron Chelmsford, the Viceroy, and 
Mr. Montague, Secretary for India. 
The new plan includes the establish- 
ment of a viceregal legislature of two 
houses and the grant of a wide exten- 
sion of power to the provincial legisla- 
tive bodies, which will be elected on the 
most liberal franchise possible. under 
Indian conditions. At the same time the 
Indian army will be enlarged and 
strengthened. 

The British Parliament is consider- 
ing a general plan for the internment 
of alien enemies, the revision of nat- 
uralization certificates, the deportation 
of undesirable aliens, an official ban on 
enemy banks, the dismissal of persons 
of “enemy origin” from civil positions 
in the Government and the transfer- 
ence of enemy businesses to a public 
trustee. The fact that these measures 
have not, after four years of war, 
passed the stage of discussion shows 
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with how much liberality Germans res- 
ident in England have hitherto been 
treated. There is now a popular clamor 
for a more rigorous treatment of the 
enemy alien, based in part on fear of 
spies and in part on anger at some re- 
cent German atrocities, such as the 
sinking of hospital ships. The Govern- 
ment is unwilling to adopt the more 
drastic measures which have been ad- 
vocated, and some individual exemp- 
tions will still be granted from the gen- 
eral rule of internment of enemy aliens, 
tho these exemptions will be fewer than 
in the past. An interesting index of 
popular feeling in England today is the 
resolution adopted by the members of 
the Liverpool Cotton Exchange to the 
effect that none of the firms represent- 
ed on the Exchange should trade with 
the Central Powers for a period of ten 
years after. the war. 

The South African Government has 
ferreted out a new plot, and Premier 
Botha has issued a proclamation warn- 
ing the citizens of the Union that “en- 
emy agencies are at work in this coun- 
try, and that they are stirring up 
strife, not only among Europeans but 
also among the natives.”’ Several labor 
agitators have been arrested. The Pre- 
mier even compared the peril of civil 
strife in South Africa to the situation 
which existed in Ireland during the 
spring of 1916, and it is evidently his 
opinion that only prompt repression 
could prevent some of the Boer nation- 
alists from imitating the example then 
set by the Sinn Fein. 


Not since the over- 
throw of Bethmann- 
Hollweg has the polit- 
ical life of Germany been so stirred as 
it is today. The situation this July re- 
sembles in many respects that of a 
twelvemonth ago, with marked hostility 
shown to the Government by important 
sections of the Reichstag and great 
freedom of criticism in the press. In 
1917 the chief cause of discontent was 
the Russian revolution, which had not 
yet resulted in military disaster. This 
year the food situation, the failure of 
the U-boats to prevent the arrival of 
an American army in France and the 
failure of the German offensive in the 
west to satisfy all the high hopes that 
had been built on it, seem to be domi- 
nant factors. But the Government is 
less ready for conciliation than it was 
before the Russian collapse, or, rather, 
it is more anxious to conciliate the Pan 
German party. Foreign Minister Rich- 
ard von Kiihlmann has been forced to 
resign from office for declaring that 
peace could not be won by military ef- 
fort alone and that ultimately both 
groups of belligerents would have to 
find a common basis of agreement. The 
same thought has recently been exprest 
by other leading Germans; notably by 
Dr. Dernburg, former Minister of Co- 
‘onial Affairs, in the Prussian House of 
Lords. 

Foreign Minister von Kiihlmann’s 
uccessor is ex-Admiral von Hintze, a 
reactionary diplomat with a most un- 
‘avory reputation for political intrigue. 
He was adjutant of Admiral von Die- 
ierichs at the time when the hostile at- 


Germany’s 
Internal Front 


titude of the latter toward Dewey’s 
fleet at Manila nearly brought on a 
war between Germany and the United 
States. Later he left the sea for the 
diplomatic service. In recent years he 
has promoted German interested suc- 
cessively in Russia, Mexico, China and 
Norway. No appointment could have 
been made more satisfactory to the 
chiefs of the army and navy and the 
Junkers generally, and no more insolent 
affront offered to all the liberal or pa- 
cific elements in Germany. 

For the moment, however, von Hintze 
has consented to subordinate his per- 
sonal views to the policy of Chancellor 
von Hertling. The Imperial Chancellor 
declares that Germany is still ready to 
make peace if the Allies will make an 
acceptable offer, but he refuses to com- 
mit his own Government to definite 
terms. On one important point he has 
spoken clearly, the question of Belgium. 
“The present possession of Belgium,” 
he declared, “only means that we have 
a pawn for future negotiations. We 
have no intention to keep Belgium in 
any form whatever.” He referred rather 
vaguely to Germany’s need for economic 
expansion and insisted, as a matter of 
course, on “the inviolability of our ter- 
ritory.” 

The tone of the Chancellor’s state- 
ments is notably moderate and in 
marked contrast with his actual policy 
in negotiating the Brest-Litovsk treaties 
and in consenting to the appointment as 
Foreign Minister of one of the most 
sinister exponents of Prussian militar- 
ism to be found in all Germany. 


: Domestic war news dur- 
A Resend ” ing the past week has 
Ships been almost nil, barring 
the routine announcements of the ar- 
rival of troops in France and the dis- 
closure of the fact that the number of 
Americans in the trenches approxi- 
mates 700,000. With the adjournment 
—tho called by another name—of 
Congress, attacks on the War Depart- 
ment, the Navy Department and other 
war agencies of the Government have 
for a time ceased. [nu the words of one 
official, “The Administration has 
caught up with the war, and we are 
going to wait and let it show what it 
can do.” This may foreshadow new 
semi-political attacks later on as the 
November elections draw nearer. 

Meanwhile there is good news from 
the shipyards. On July 11 the first of 
the Ford “Eagles” was launched at 
Detroit. “Dropt into the water” is the 
phrase used instead of “launched” to 
describe the process. This is said to be 
literally the case with these 225-foot 
submarine chasers. A whole flock of 
eagles were made ready for taking the 
water, and the output is planned to 
reach the minimum of one per day be- 
fore the current month is over. 

What was probably a world’s record 
in ship launching was established at 
Portland, Oregon, last week by the 
Standifer Construction Corporation 
when it released six wooden hulls into 
the water in the course of a single day. 
The total tonnage of this launching is 
placed at 21,000 tons. The vessels were 
of the twin-screw Ferris type. All the 
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QUENTIN ROOSEVELT—SHOT DOWN IN AN UNEQUAL BATTLE IN THE AIR 


The youngest of Colonel Roosevelt’s sons—a lieutenant in the U. S. Aviation Corps—has been 
reported killed in a battle with two enemy planes over the German lines near Chateau Thierry. 
The German airmen came upon Lieutenant Roosevelt from the rear and opened heavy fire. One 
of the planes, presumably the American, fell almost immediately in flames. Lieutenant Roosevelt's 
death was just a fortnight after his first action over the enemy lines. On July 11 he brought 
down his first Boche. He was only twenty years old, and left Harvard in April, 1917, in order to 
enlist as a private. Colonel Roosevelt’s three other sons are all fighting at the front. Captain 
Archie Roosevelt, wounded March 11, and Major Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., have both been awarded 
the Croix de Guerre for conspicuous bravery under fire. Captain Kermit Roosevelt is with the 
British forces in Mesopotamia 
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ships were built for the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation and were named by 
Mrs. Woodrow Wilson. The launching 
ceremonies were in honor of Charles 
M. Schwab, director general. The same 
corporation is constructing steel ships, 
the first hole in the first plate for num- 
ber one of which was personally 
punched by Mr. Schwab. 


: The Government of China 
ee has entered into a con- 

tract with the United 
States for constructing 40,000 tons of 
shipping and given an option for an- 
other 80,000 tons. All of this construc- 
tion will be done in Chinese yards; it 
will be the first great service rendered 
to the Allied cause by the Republic of 
the Orient, for many months past our 
associate in the war. Construction work 
will be started at once on four 10,000 
ton ships in the yards of the Kiangnan 
Dock and Engineering Works at Shang- 
hai. This concern is wholly owned and 
controlled by the Chinese Government, 
but R. B. Mauchan, a Scotch shipbuild- 
er, is the chief of the shipbuilding ex- 
perts at the Kiangnan Works and he 
negotiated the contract on behalf of the 
Chinese Minister of the Navy. 

Japan has already been building ships 
for the Allies, and the news comes that 
Uruguay has turned over to the United 
States the first of eight interned Ger- 
man vessels in the possession of the lit- 
tle South American republic. This ship, 
the “Artigas,” adds 8800 tons to our 
available shipping, and its seven mates 
will bring the total up to 62,000 tons. 

Vice-Admiral von Capelle, German 
Minister of the Navy, has informed the 
Reichstag that German submarines 
have destroyed some 18,000,000 tons of 
shipping and that four or five big ships 
are being sunk every day. He denied 
that submarines were lost more quickly 
than they could be replaced. Any one 
unduly discouraged by the German ac- 
count of submarine victories may pre- 


fer to turn to the British account as 
presented to Parliament by Sir Leo 
Money,’ secretary to the Minister of 
Skipping, who states that since January 
42,000,000 gross tons had been convoyed 
to British and French ports, with a loss 
of only 1.29 per cent. 


Having wound up a 
vast amount of pub- 
lic business, Con- 
gress virtually adjourned for a sum- 
mer vacation last week till the latter 
part of August. Leading legislators 
pointed with pride to the record of 
achievement of the last several 
months, beginning, in fact, with De- 
cember 3, 1917. In addition to the 
adoption of the resolution declaring 
war on Germany’s principal ally, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, on the 7th of that 
month, Congress effected the follow- 
ing enactments: 

To place railroads under Government 
control during the war. 

Authorizing the President to control tele- 
graph, telephone, cable and radio systems 
until peace is declared. 

Creating a war finance corporation with 
funds to aid the Government and private 
business during the war. 

Extending espionage and sedition laws. 

The Overman bill, giving the President 
authority to reorganize and coérdinate Gov- 
ernment departments. 

Extending the draft law to youths at- 
taining their majority, and also to subjects 
of the Allies and certain neutrals. 

Authorizing an additional $8,000,000,000 
in Liberty Bonds. 

Passage of national prohibition amend- 
ment. 

Appropriation bills totaling millions of 
dollars. 

With Congress temporarily quiet, 
the Ways and Means Committee con- 
tinueS to sit and frame the revenue 
bill, which will be the “big measure” 
under consideration during the remain- 
der of the summer and probably most 
of the autumn. Meanwhile there is a 
truce also in the prohibition fight 
which at times became quite warm. 


Congress Stops 
for Breath 
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KERENSKY EXPLAINS RUSSIA 
At the conference of the British Labor Party in London recently former Premier Alexander 
Kerensky called upon the workingmen of England to stand by the workingmen of Russia in their 
enslavement under German tyranny and Bolshevik dictatorship. This photograph of Kerensky 
(right) was taken during a conversation with the British Jabor leader. Mr. Arthur Henderson 


The Senate has agreed to postpone till 
August 26 the $11,000,000 emergency 
food production bill containing the 
“bone dry” clause, effective, if passed, 
on January 1, 1919, and till August 19 
the water power bill. 

Concerning the revenue bill there is 
much speculation. Of it, however, this 
unique thing may be said: it is the first 
bill revising the tariff in whose prepa- 
ration members of a tariff commission 
have ever participated. It was an- 
nounced last week that Commissioners 
Taussig and Costigan, of the Tariff 
Commission, will join in the executive 
sessions of the committee, lending 
their expert administrative advice to 
the deliberations. It is quite possible 
that officials of the Treasury Depart- 
ment having to do with the adminis- 
tration of the revenue laws will be 
similarly invited. Thus the breach be- 
tween the legislative and executivee 
branches of the Government is appar- 
ently being sealed cver—for the dura- 
tion of the war, at least. 

As already outlined in The Inde- 
pendent, the new revenue bill calls for 
the raising of $8,000,000,000. As un- 
officially outlined, the bill will do its 
duty by doubling the income tax and 
increasing largely the excess profits 
taxes. Substantial increases in some of 
the tariff schedules are also looked for. 

In order to prevent the repetition 
of frauds practised by importers dur- 
ing the consideration of former tariff 
bills, Chairman Taussig, of the Tariff 
Commission, has proposed to the com- 
mittee that before the bill is brought 
out into the light of day Congress 
should enact a “padlock resolution,” 
making the increase in the tariff re- 
troactive. The effect of such a resolu- 
tion would be to prevent imports of 
goods on which it is proposed to raise 
the duties and the consequent holding 
of them for the expected advance in 
prices which would follow the proposed 
increases. 


The Price After months of delibera- 
of Wheat tion, the conference com- 

mittee having in charge 
the agricultural appropriation bill, fixed 
the price of wheat at $2.40 per bushel, 
and the President promptly vetoed it. 
The pull and haul over this clause in 
the measure was a stern struggle be- 
tween economic forces, and politicians 
are predicting that the farmers will 
hereafter have it in for the administra- 
tion for thus cutting off their profits. 
On the other hand the administration 
political expounders claim that the 
farmers will be given a good price for 
their wheat anyway, and, further, that 
the gratitude of the consumers will 
more than compensate for the irritation 
of the farmers. 

In his veto message the President 
took the ground that prices, when fixed 
by the Government, should be admin- 
istratively rather than legislatively 
fixed. “I dissent upon principle,” he de- 
clared, “because I believe that such in- 
elastic legislative price provisions are 
insusceptible of being administered in 
such a way that will be advantageous 
either to the producer or to the con- 
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GETTING TOP-HEAVY 


sumer, establishing as they do, arbi- 
trary levels which are quite independ- 
ent of the normal market conditions, 
and because I believe that the present 
method of regulation by conference with 
all concerned has resulted in the most 
satisfactory manner, considering the 
complexity and variety of the subject 
matter dealt with.” 

The price fixed by Congress would, 
the President declared, have added $2 
per barrel to the price of flour, and, 
estimating on the basis of a 900,000,000 
bushel wheat crop, would have cost the 
consumers $387,000,000. Moreover, said 
the President, in words which should 
be remembered in case this veto act 
should become a public issue, “such an 
increase of the price of wheat in the 
United States would force a correspond- 
ing increase in the price of Canadian 
wheat. The Allied governments would, 
of course, be obliged to make all of their 
purchases at the increased figure, and 
the whole scale of their financial opera- 
tions in this country, in which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is directly 
assisting, would be thereby correspond- 
ingly enlarged. The increase would also 
add very materially to the cost of liv- 
ing, and there would inevitably ensue 
an increase in the wages paid in prac- 
tically every city in the country. These 
added financial and economic difficul- 
ties, affecting practically the whole 
world, cannot, I assume, have been in 
contemplation by Congress in passing 
this legislation.” 

The veto was subsequently upheld by 
the House, the Senate concurring a day 
or two later. 


Food will win the 
war, but food can- 
not be bought if 
prices are too high and if wages are too 
low. These principles were illuminated 
by several striking events during the 
past week. Into the hands of the War 
Labor Board have been placed some 
twenty cases of demands for higher 
wages on the part of street railway em- 
ployees, and an early decision is ex- 
pected. The wages will probably be 


The Higher Cost 
of Living 


raised. In fact, the managers of the 
roads admit that they should be raised, 
and are willing to do so provided the 
money can be found, whether from in- 
creased fares or from reduced operat- 
ing costs, to pay the higher schedules. 
Street car patronizers in New York and 
other cities are having their minds 


' prepared for six cent fares by posters 


in the subway and on the cars. To the 
man in the street it may look like a 
wicked conspiracy between capital and 
labor to grind the average person 
down to nothing at all. But in face of 
the rising food costs, to say nothing of 
rents, what is to be done? 

An attempt to forestall a crisis in an 
important foodstuff and to keep the 
price of sugar down to at least its pres- 
ent figure is to be made by the new 
Sugar Equalization Board. This board 
will be another publicly owned corpora- 
tion. Its capital, $5,000,000, is supplied 
by the President out of the funds at his 
disposal for extraordinary purposes. 
The new business will buy beet sugar 
factories and maintain them even at a 
loss. In a statement issued by the Food 
Administration, announcing the estab- 
lishment of this board, it is made plain 
that the public must expect an increase 
in the price of sugar “in the latter part 
of the year, in view of the increased 
costs of overseas and internal railroad 
rates, and in view of the higher costs 
of production and manufacture of 
sugar, particularly in the increased 
costs of beets, bags, labor and trans- 
portation. “The new board, it is prom- 
ised, will be able to keep the price one 
cent less than it would be in case there 
were no regulation. 


According to 
an investigation 
made for the 
War Industries Board, Government 
control of the tobacco industry is a 
more or less immediate probability and 
rationing of the American population 
is a possibility. Tobacco being now on 
the list of necessities for soldiers, a 
scheme for a regular supply must be 
framed and enforced. According to an 
official statement last week, the United 
States has been supplying England, 
France and Italy with tobacco which 
in normal times they would have ob- 
tained from Turkey and Bulgaria. The 
total yearly consumption of these na- 
tions, including Belgium, is put at 
387,000,000 pounds. 

As is the fact in the case of sugar, 
so also is it true that the United States 
are the heaviest consumers of tobacco 
in the world. The War Industries Board 
gives the following as the per capita 
ecnsumption of America and the Al- 
lies: 

Italy, 2 pounds; France,3% pounds; 
Great Britain, 4 pounds; the United 
States, 7% pounds. 


Government Control 
of Smokes 


More Pressian Disclosure of Ger- 
man ownership of the 
New York Evening 
Mail two weeks ago has been followed 
by other disclosures and promises of 
disclosures of the existence of a Teu- 
tonic fund of appalling magnitude, ap- 


Poison 





propriated and administered for the 
purpose of influencing American opin- 
ion. Deputy State Attorney General 
Becker, of New York, who is handling 
this case for the Government, has not 
yet made public all the evidence in his 
possession, but it is known that the 
fund under investigation ran into the 
millions of dollars and involved news- 
papers East as well as West. 


In the course of examination of men 
whose names were obtained by Gov- 
ernment agents, it came out that one 
apparently innocent reporter employed 
by “a prominent New York newspa- 
per” had been engaged by Dr. Dern- 
berg to send to a German publicity 
agent certain so-called inside informa- 
tion from Washington. 

“Tt was learned,” says the New 
Work World, reviewing the exposures, 
“that the clique which included Am- 
bassador von Bernstorff, Captain Boy- 
Ed, Captain von Papen, Dr. Dernberg, 
Captain Ewald Hecker, Dr. William 
Bayard Hale, Dr. Karl A. Fuehr and 
others, planned, early in 1915, to ac- 
quire thirty American newspapers in 
as many cities. Those organs that could 
not be purchased outright were to be 
influenced editorially. The scheme did 
not succeed, tho thirteen papers in 
various parts of the United, States are 
now being investigated as having yield- 
ed to the German group.” 

Of course, the purpose of the Gov- 
ernment in dragging out into the light 
these sensationally unpleasant facts is 
plain: to clear up once and for all, at 
whatever expense of reputation and 
fortune of American citizens, a situa- 
tion which lies at the heart of the pres- 
ent strength of Germany in the United 
States. Once the poisoned wells of 
public opinion are cleansed, once the 
writers, editors and publishers of di- 
vided allegiance are shown up, a host 
of anti-American propagandists will 
be driven out of hiding and usefulness 
to their alien and anti-democratic sub- 
sidizers. 








WHERE THE NEED IS GREATEST 


The Government is calling for 25,000 young 
women to join the United States Student Nurse 
Reserve and train for service as nurses. Every 
day of fighting is making more imperative our 
need for nurses not only in the war zone but 
in the hospitals at home to fill the ranks de- 
pleted by the demands of war. The call is for 
women from nineteen to thirty-five, intelligent, 
responsible, well-educated, in good health, They 
can find no better way to serve 











There’s many a field and field, 


As I from an acre’s yield. 








But none of the farmers round about 
Can haul such harvest wagons out 


There’s plenty and plenty of farmers 

Who leave the ground by the fence, 

Thinking it’s nice that a patch of roses 

Should scratch out the hay and tickle their noses 
With nice little wild-rose scents. 


ONE WHO REJECTED CHRIST 


BY JOHN CROWE RANSOM 


There’s farmers and there’s farmers, 


+ 


I’m not like other farmers, 

I make my farming pay; 

I never go in for sentiment, 

And since the roses paid no rent 
I cut the stuff away. 


A very good thing for farmers 

If they would learn my way; 

For crops are all that a good field grows, 
And nothing is worse than a sniff of rose 
In the good strong smell of hay. 














TEN LESSONS OF THE WAR 


Mr. Mackaye is a lecturer on scientific 
ethics and political engineering. He is 
the author of “The Happiness of Na- 
tions” and “The Politics of Utility” 
HE present war is adapted less 
to teaching new lessons than to 
reinforcing old ones. How much 
any one learns from it will de- 
pend upon how much previous history 
has taught him. The only really new 
lessons of the war are those of techni- 
cal science! The human reactions are 
normal, following the well worn lines of 
history, proving again that human na- 
ture does not change. Nothing in na- 
ture is more dependable and constant 
than the reaction of man’s free will to 
the habits of mind which control it. 
After all it should not surprize us to 
observe that human nature, like other 
things, will not change till something 
causes it to. 

The war, however, has emphasized 
certain lessons in a degree previously 
unknown. Among these the following 
seem most worth enumerating. 

First: Modern nations are interde- 
pendent. What concerns one is likely to 
concern all. Hence for a nation to claim 
the right to do what it pleases with its 
own institutions, irrespective of the 
effect of its conduct on the rest of the 
world, is equivalent to the claim of an 
individual to do what he pleases with 
his own property, no matter how much 
other individuals may be injured there- 
by. A nation which maintains such in- 
stitutions as militarism and autocracy 
within its borders is as much a menace 
to neighboring nations as a man who 
maintains a bomb factory in his kitchen 
is to other tenants of the building he 
occupies. A world which is safe for 
such institutions is unsafe for man- 
kind. 

Second: Whenever the institution of 
autocracy produces an_ enterprizing 
and able autocrat ruling over a people 
trained to carry out his will, the 
chances are that he will enter upon a 
career of conquest, and if the condi- 
tions look favorable, will try his hand 
at conquering the world. This has hap- 
pened so often in the past, that the 
burden of proof is upon him who as- 
serts that it will not happen the next 
time the conjunction occurs. The event 
has proved that an unprepared world 
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in the presence of twentieth century 
Germany was living in a fool’s paradise 
because it had not learned this plain 
lesson of history. Let us hope it has 
learned it now. 

Third: The development of the sub- 
marine by German technologists cre- 
ated conditions favorable to world con- 
quest by the German autocrat. Whether 
the conditions are sufficiently favorable 
remains yet undecided. Great inequal- 
ity of resources between combatants 
can be more than nullified if the side 
having the smaller resources has the 
best weapons. Pizarro with a handful 


of men was able to conquer a whole 
naticn in Peru because the arquebus 
was a better weapon than the bow and 
arrow. A disparity of the same kind 
may decide the present conflict. Modern 
wars are not to be won by outfighting 
an opponent, but by outinventing him. 


Fourth: Democracy, which means 
the rule of a people over what concerns 
it, cannot be completely substituted for 
cligarchy, which means the rule of oli- 
garchs over what concerns others, by 
simply permitting the people to vote 
for their rulers. This is only political 
democracy, and but a beginning in that. 
Democracy is a matter of degree, and 
is proportional to the effectiveness of 
the machinery thru which a people con- 
trols its own affairs. To be in form com- 
plete it must be political, educational 
and industrial, requiring that the people 
rule over their government, their in- 
struments of education, and the means 
of production upon which their national 
well being is dependent, because all 
these things concern them. Oligarchs in 
control of any one of these three con- 
cerns of the public can usurp the au- 
thority of the people, either by their 
power as magistrates, as creators of 
public opinion, or as custodians of the 
national wealth. By an oligarchy, as 
understood by the world today, is meant 
a state in which all three of these 
powers are in the hands of oligarchs. 
By a democracy is meant a state in 
which the first of the three has been 
transferred to the people. Any one 
who thinks that this highly limited de- 
mocracy which is all any nation has 
thus far attained to, will make the 


world safe for mankind, has not learned 
the lesson of history, nor of the present 
war. Oligarchy, whether in political, ed- 
ucational or industrial form, may be- 
come a cause of war. All three forms 
no doubt had a part in causing the pres- 
ent catastrophe. War cannot be abol- 
ished by abolishing one of its causes 
only. Democracy is not safe until it is 
complete. 

But the completeness of democracy is 
a matter of extent as well as of form. 
When the interdependence of nations 
reaches a point wherein the conduct of 
one materially affects the conduct of 
others, democracy requires a union 
among them in the degree required to 
permit of common rule over affairs of 
common interest. 

Modern means of intercommunication 
of persons, goods and intelligence have 
rendered the nations of the earth mu- 
tually interdependent to a degree un- 
approached in former times, but the 
corresponding machinery of mutual 
rule required by democracy remains un- 
developed. The world war which has 
sprung from the absence of this ma- 
chinery demonstrates the need of it in 
a manner so emphatic that a federa- 
tion of the world is becoming a matter 
of practical politics. There is nothing 
like pain to teach men what is prac- 
tical. 

The world democracy which should 
result from this war might well be 
modeled upon the general plan of union 
adopted by the United States of Amer- 
ica. It should include the principle of 
state rights as interpreted by Lincoln, 
called by him the principle of “gener- 
ality and locality,” exprest as follows: 

This relative matter of national power 
and state rights, as a principle, is no other 
than the principle of generality and local- 
ity. Whatever concerns the whole should 
be confided to the whole—to. the Genera! 
Government; while whatever concerns only 
the state should be left exclusively to the 
state. This is all there is of original prin- 
ciple about it. 

This is the principle of democracy 
applied to states in a condition of frac- 
tional interdependence, part of their 
conduct concerning themselves alone, 
and part affecting other states. It 
should be applied internationally. In 
conformity with [Continued on page 130 
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OUT TO GET FRITZ 


A couple of British planes flying together toward the enemy lines. This photograph, taken from one of them, shows part of its wing 
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BAYONETS FIXED! 
They say that the longest wait a soldier knows is that brief time just preceding the call to go over the top 
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PAVING THE WAY TO BERLIN 


The gunner is seeing to it that his piece is in Al condition to do i i back the Boche 
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A YOUNGSTER IN THE 
FRONT LINE 
He doesn’t look like a soldier of fright- 
fulness—thig tired German boy tuken 
prisoner in the early spring offensive. 
Like the boys below he has been called 
to service several years ahead of his 
class to fill Germany’s increasing need 
of man-power to make up for heavy 
losses in her offensives on the acestern 
front. In the upper right hand corner 
of this page is another of these Ger- 
man soldier-prisoners in their teens 


CALLED 


THE MEN WHO 





“KAMERAD” 
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THE HOSPITAL-BOMBERS 
The men at the left typify much better 
the spirit of Prussian militarism. They 
are two of the crack German airmen, 
each credited with having done for sev- 
eral of our planes before thew own 
was brought down near the Allied line. 
Allied aviators give even the enemy 
his due when it comes to air fighting— 
the German airmen combine careful 
attention to detail with keen offensive. 
We must admit, however, that we 
seem to be going them one better 
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WITH THE 
IRON CROSS 


At the right are 
some of the cap- 
tured German 
officers, photo- 
graphed for the 
Canadian  offi- 
cial records at. 
one of the Brit- 
ish camps for 
prisoners of 
war. These 
three officers 
have all been 
given the Iron 
Cross — they 
wear it tucked 
inside their coats 
with only the 
ribbon showing 








international Film 

NOT SORRY 
TO BE SAFE 
Rarely do pho- 
tographs of sol 
diers captured 
by the enemy 
show quite such 
sunny smiles as 
this. These Ger- 
mans, taken 
prisoner recent- 
ly, have stopped 
for food in a vil- 
lage on their 
way to the pris- 
on camp where 
they will have 
lighter work and 
heavier rations 
than _ they've 
been used to 




















(here’s no cure for homesickness like chow 


OME of the by-products of this 
war may be worth the price. 
This thought was impressed 
upon me by a recent visit to the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station, 
some forty miles north of Chicago and 
the largest camp in the world for feed- 
ing a navy with man-power. 

It was a dull wintry day. An old, 
faded, wrinkled sort of day, the color 
of the gray mists hanging over the 
trenches of northern France; but when 
I rode through the gates of the Station 
I came upon six hundred and sixty 
acres of undiluted youth. 

Eighteen thousand Bluejackets from 
the Middle West. From Duluth and San 
Antonio, from Toledo and Denver. No 
conscripted men here, but eager volun- 
teers all of them, led by patriotism, 
no doubt, but led also by the spirit of 
youth and the spirit of adventure. The 
nearer boys live to the Middle of the 
Dry Land the louder is the call of the 
sea, so recruiting statistics agree; and 
there is high naval authority for say- 
ing that the very best seamen are be- 
ing made out of lads who never saw 
a body of water bigger than a pond 
till they set out for the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station. 

Never have I seen a more splendid 
aggregation of young manhood than 
those boys—I cannot call them men for 
all the man-size job they are undertak- 
ing—from the schools and the farms 
and the grocery wagons and the shops 
of the Middle West. Hardly a hand-em- 
broidered one among them. Alert, 





ready, upstanding, 


ners, each of them looking 
equal to licking his weight in 
wildcats. 

Eighteen thousand Blue- 
jackets in training, a thou- 
sand miles from salt water, 
and always new recruits coming. 
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Making Sailors a Tho 
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They don’t need an ocean until they 
sail and, in four months’ time, their 
shore-training ended, the lads from 
the Station are sailing. More and 
more they are sailing now that our 
coast line is—everywhere! At the 
Azores and the Straits of Dover and 
in the Adriatic. 

This City of Youth is in itself a 
spectacle. Where less than a year 
ago were rolling farmlands there are 
now broad avenues and streets and 
parade ground and ball grounds and 
long, low barracks clinging to the 
earth like caterpilars, and rifle 
ranges and mess halls and drill halls 
and administration buildings and 
hospitals and radio towers—with 
Lake Michigan for a garden wall. 

Nor should I leave out of the pic- 
ture the Hostess House built by the 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion on the main road close to the 
gate, with its big, attractive living 
room, its emergency quarters, and 
all its other provisions for a gracious 
welcome to the mothers, sisters and 
friends of enlisted men and a seemly 





place for their meeting. 
Don’t forget that Hostess House. 
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For it is a symbol of new ways and 
new days. A symbol, no less, of the 
fact that when Uncle Sam rolled up his 
sleeves for the war Aunty Sam sailed 
in also. 

With a friendly introduction from 
the Secretary of the Navy making 
straight the way for my visit, I was 
given free range—and convoy—to see 
whatever I chose at the Station, 
whether seaplanes or shoestrings. 

My first visit was to Camp Farra- 
gut, one of the two receiving camps 
where the new recruits are held in de- 
tention for twenty-one days. As in ali 
the camps, the barracks are many-win- 
dowed and airy, thoroly damp-proof, 
with thick concrete floors, well heated 
and with plenty of shower-baths. 

















“Crew's quarters” at camp are just like those on shipboard—-ditty bags hold all the” 


men’s belongings, the high-slung hammocks turn into bunks at night, space is scarce 
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At the Great Lakes Naval Truining Station the Blue 


Soon after new recruits arrive at the 
Station a “collection” is taken up. All 
cigarettes and chewing tobacco and 
knives and pistols and matches except 
those of the safety variety and patent 
medicines and liquors must be given 
up. Then it’s Ho, for a hot bath and 
new clothes aplenty. 

Perhaps it was those sailor clothes 
which made the lads at Camp Farragut 
all look more boyish to me than even 
the minimum age for enlistment in the 
Navy, which is eighteen, with nineteen 
the average age at Great Lakes. Just 
dear navy kids, they seemed, with their 
trousers wide where the civilian’s are 


‘narrow and narrow where the civilian’s 


are wide, with their perky white caps 
and their ties and the whole picture- 
book rig. 

The Youngest Looking One of Them 
All was leaning against a big ditty-bag, 
looking wistfully away, at nothing. 
“Homesick?” asked the Chaplain who 
was with me, in kindly tones if not, 
perhaps, very tactfully. And _ the 
Youngest Looking One of Them All 
straightened himself at salute. “Home- 
sick? No, Sir,” with a camouflage of 
gruffness in his voice to hide the qua- 
vers, “I was. just thinking about my 
mother.” 

Then it was dinner or “chow” time, 
which was lucky as one of Packy 
Schwartz’s dinners is considered an an- 
tidote for homesickness at Camp Far- 
ragut. Packy Schwartz, chief of Deten- 
tion galley, is a famous cook and I am 
glad to pay tribute here (not so much 
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for his sake as for the sake of thou- 
sands of Middle West mothers) to his 
large, juicy views on the subject of 
meals for recruits, his thoughts about 
a ration running not to calories but to 
quarts. 

His second day in Detention the doc- 
tors take the recruit in hand and if 
there is any “bilge” about him be sure 
it is discovered Then he is given the 
once over, the twice over and the three 
times over, being inoculated, in suc- 
cession, for typhoid, for small pox and 
for diphtheria. 

The memory of those accumulated 
inoculations with their discomfort, 
fringed with the strangeness of every- 
thing, never quite leaves the Bluejack- 
ets in training. One of them, graduated 
from Detention Camp nearly three 
months before my visit, had been ab- 
sent from his radio class that day, 
when the Ensign teacher had lectured 
on hysteresis—which, as some diction- 
aries may tell you, means electrical 
strain in the air. 

“What's the lesson for tomorrow?” 
the absentee asked a classmate. 

“The class has hysteresis,” was the 
answer. 

“Oh Chowder!” grumbled the Lad 
Who Remembered. “Now I bet every- 
body’ll have to be inoculated.” 

When the doctors are done with the 
recruit dentists make sure that his 
mouth is shipshape. He takes setting 
up drill; with Packy Schwartz’s help 
he puts on weight; he tries out, some- 
what self-consciously, salt lumps of 





high-hung hammock, he 

dreams, it may be, of criss- 

crossing over the blue roll- 

ers in search of German 
submarines. 

After the twenty-one days 

at Detention Camp the in- 

tensive training of the naval recruit 

begins, continuing for about three 

months. Then, under medical in- 

spection, he passes some days at the 

outgoing Detention Camp, Camp 

Ross. Then it’s a train, speeding 

East or West to the Fleet and the 

Fighting Ships and the long guns 

speaking. 

During those months of training, 
as I had full opportunuity to see, 
the Bluejacket works with his hands 
and works with his head. There are 
long hours of military drill, “Squads 
Right! Squads Left!”? He learns how 
to sight a rifle, how to knot and 
splice, and launch a boat and think 
in terms of the sea. He may com- 
pete for admission to one of the 
four specialized instruction schools, 
the Gunners’ Mates’ School, the 
Coxswains’ School, the Quarter- 
masters’ School, and the Instruc- 
tion Camp for Petty Officers, where 
ratings may be won that will lead 
in due course to promotions and 
commissions. 

But with all this drilling and 
studying, with face inspection and 
shoe polishing and “kitchen police” 
duties and keeping things clean and 
bathing and writing letters home to 
break in on a man’s day, there is 

still a margin of play for the Blue- 
jackets. I saw a lively game of foot- 
ball at Great Lakes, with Navy fans 
punching holes in the air, and I marked 
with satisfaction the provisions for 
boxing and for all sorts of games ex- 
cept, possibly, such steam-heated ones 
as pinochle. 

A singing Navy is trained there, too, 
and there are few more stirring mo- 
ments than when five thousand Blue- 
jackets in massed formation swing to- 
gether into the rhythm of “America. 
Here’s My Boy!” or “Mr. Zip, Zip, 
Zip,” or chorus the charms of the two 
Annies, Laurie and Rooney. 

It was, however, the last hour of my 





Captain Moffett, commander at Great Lakes 


visit I found most fruitful. It began 
with watching the ways of a boy with 
a ki-yi. 

The ki-yi is a scrubbing brush with 
stiff back aud stiff bristles. The boy 
had a pair of blue trousers laid on a 
long board and he was lathering them 
and sopping them and scrubbing them 
masterfully with the ki-yi. Then mgre 
lathering and more sopping and more 
scrubbing. Then sopping them again 
with clean water and hanging them up 
to dry, while other lads with other ki- 
yis were scouring canvas bags and 
hammocks and underwear and jackets 
and trousers. 

This domestic atmosphere gave me a 
conversational feeling. 

“Where are you from?” I asked the 
boy I had been watching, with his sin- 
ewy back and his masterful way with 
the ki-yi. 

“Denver,” he answered, “and I’ve 
often danced with your daughter.” 

To be sure! Now he had straightened 
up from his task I recognized a lad I 
had met at the “Delt House” of. our 
State University, a student of high 
promise. 

Here was just what I wanted. A visit 
with this lad from my own home town 
who had often danced with my daugh- 
ter. And how that blest Bluejacket, 
with his earnest face and his simple, 
sincere ideals, helped me to answer 
some of the questions that had been 
harrying me all my day at the Camp 
—and earlier. [Continued on page 127 

















All aboard for the bounding deep. These boys are expert sailors tho they’ve never been 
aboard ship. Their neat stop after the Great Lakes Camp is on one of our fighting ships 
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Men on the first line sometimes fight in gas masks. The American mask is a complicated affair good for seventy-two hours’ continuous use 


ON THE SPOT 


My First Day at the American Front 


The editor of The Independent has just 
returned from a tour of three months 
in the war zone and at the capitals of 
our allies. He visited the British, French, 
Belgian, Italian and American fronts, 
inspected training camps and hospitals 
behind the lines, and talked with the 
men over there who are leading our way 
to victory. In later issues of The Inde- 
pendent Mr. Holt will continue the 
story of his experiences at the front. 


T was a warm spring afternoon 

when Judge Wadhams and I left 

Paris for our first visit to the 

American front. Our train was 
packed with officers of all the Allied 
armies returning from furlough to 
their commands, and a rather solemn 
lot they looked. At each stop a few 
would get out, so that by the time our 
train had traveled the four hours it 
took to reach our destination, most had 
departed. 

We were met at the station, which 
showed numerous signs of having been 
the recipient of several Boche bomb- 
ing parties, by Lieutenant Parks, who 
acts as general censor for the Ameri- 
can army on the line and as host for 
visitors to the American front. 

The lieutenant bundled us into a 
large American car—khaki colored, 
with U. S. A. painted in large white 
letters on the side, and red, white and 
blue stripes on the glass windshield— 
and then whisked us away at a forty 
mile an hour clip, over one of those 
many matchless macadam roads that 
ribbon the sunny hills and valleys of 
France. Arriving, after an hour’s run, 
at headquarters, which was situated in 
a place that was too large for a town 
and too small for a city, we were taken 
to the leading and only hostelry, known 
as the Hotel L’Agriculture, where 
rooms had been engaged for us. Irvin 
Cobb in a reminiscent mood later 
exprest the opinion to me that the ho- 
tel was aptly named, on account of the 
large amount of agriculture to be 
found in the beds and sundry nooks 
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and corners of the hotel. The Judge 
and I found that the two rooms re- 
served for us had been reduced to one, 
but there were two good beds in it and 
we flipped up a coin to see which would 
have the first choice. I was the lucky 
man and promptly chose the iron bed, 
leaving the wooden one to the judge. 
He afterward guessed correctly the 
reasons of my choice. 

Fortunately there was an admirable 
officers’ club near by, where we were 
put up for our meals, so we did not 
have to patronize the hotel restaurant. 
The Club Lafayette, which the French 
Government, with that thoughtful 
courtesy that seems to characterize its 
every act toward the United States, 
had erected and presented to our offi- 
cers, consisted of three connecting 
huts—one a dining room, one a lounge 
room, and one a reading and writing 
room. It was of course the most pleas- 
ant place in town, and one was always 
sure to get the best French cooking 
there and plenty of good fellowship. 
We made it our headquarters the en- 
tire time we were at the front. 

The next morning the Judge and I 
donned our trench outfit. We were told 
before we left America that we would 
be required to wear some sort of uni- 
form, but when we got to England we 
found we were expected to wear civil- 
ian garb. So the Judge and I put on 
some leggings for trench walking, and 
then, with our steel khaki-colored hel- 
mets—designed, by the way, from old 
medieval models that the knights of 
England used to wear—and our gas 
masks and a stout cane apiece, we were 
ready to proceed. 

But before we could depart, how- 
ever, we walked down the muddy 
street to headquarters, where a ser- 
geant was detailed to give us the gas 
drill. For fully three-quarters of an 
hour he put us thru the six separate 
motions by which the mask is adjusted 
The rule is that the mask must be al- 


ways carried at the side when within 
ten miles of the front, and when within 
two miles it must be tied across the 
chest just under the chin, unbuckled 
and ready for instant use. The ser- 
geant imprest upen us the fact that 
the adjusting of the mask quickly was 
a matter of life and death, and even 
the taking in of a single breath after 
the alarm had been given was often 
fatal. As the gas has a most persistent 
way of hanging about after the gas 
shell has exploded, it is a court-martial 
offense to take off the mask until the 
signal is given by a competent officer. 
We were provided with two masks, one 
an American make and the other French. 
The American mask was a most for- 
midable looking affair, with a clip to 
go over the’ nostrils to prevent one 
breathing thru the nose and a mouth 
tube which was held in place between 
the teeth and lips, and which termi- 
nated in a can filled with chemicals in 
the bottom of the mask. When adjust- 
ed, the American mask not only pre- 
vented gas from getting to the face 
but if it should happen to leak thru it 
could not get to the lungs either thru 
the nose or mouth. The French mask 
was simply an emergency one in case 
of accident to the other. It had no nose 
clip or mouth tube and one breathed 
simply thru the mask itself, the lower 
half of which was made of some damp 
porous medicated stuff. Even the 
horses were provided with masks of 
this kind. But it was only good for 
about two hours’ use, whereas the 
American mask could safely be worn 
for seventy-two hours without the 
chemicals in it losing their potency. 
Before we were dismissed, we were 
taken into the air-tight demonstration 
house with our masks on, whereupon 
the sergeant shot against the wall two 
glass tubes full of comprest gas from 
his water pistol. I immediately walked 
over and, holding my mask directly 
above the fumes, took in several deep 
breaths, but could detect no odor of the 
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gas. Then the sergeant ordered me to 
take off my mask. As I hesitated to 
obey, he took his off, and then of course 
I followed suit. Instantly I was almost 
overpowered with the fumes, and in 
less time than it takes to tell it I start- 
ed toward the door, which I pulled 
open as quickly as I could and went 
thru on the run. It was ten or fifteen 
minutes before the effects of the one 
whiff I inhaled passed away. I was told 
afterward that every one is given a 
taste of the gas in order to show the 
seriousness of the danger. I venture 
to say that after one suffocating taste 
there would not be any one who would 
refuse to hold his breath to the last 
minute. I was told that a soldier ought 
to be able to put his mask on in six 
seconds, but I doubt if I could have 
done it in twenty-six seconds if a real 
alarm had sounded—such would have 
been the excitement. Fortunately, dur- 
ing my ten separate visits to the vari- 
ous front line trenches from the Chan- 
nel to the Adriatic, I never had to put 
on my mask once. 

We were now ready to make our first 
visit to the American trenches. Our com- 
pany consisted of Judge Wadhams, a 
young American lieutenant, and my- 
self, besides the chauffeur in uniform. 
We rode most of the morning over the 
broad hills and valleys of France, 
thru fields where the peasants were 
plowing the earth just as we had 
seen them in the paintings of Corot, 
until we reached a little town per- 
haps five miles back of the line, in 
which was situated one of the Ameri- 
can contingents. The division that held 
this sector was the Forty-second, 
known as the Rainbow Division be- 
cause it is made up of troops from the 
North, South, East and West. We called 
upon the Colonel in command of the ar- 
tillery of that sector, a fine West Point 
fellow, who invited us to take luncheon 
with him in his headquarters in a peas- 
ant’s hut. He occupied the best room 
in the house, which 
could only be 
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There is no delaying when this alarm rings 
out. It means gas attack—and you may 
take just six seconds to get your masks on! 


trenches. We rode a couple of miles 
toward the front line and then got 
out of our automobile just below the 
ridge of a hill where a couple of Amer- 
ican batteries were taking pot shots at 
the German line three miles away. We 
first crawled under a large camouflage 
canopy made of fish netting and cov- 
ered with green strips of cloth to re- 
semble the meadow about us. Below 
the American boys, in mud half way 
up to their knees, were digging im- 
placements for a new battery, singing 
and laughing as they worked. What a 
grimy, perspiry, bronzed-cheeked lot 
of fellows they were! They had got the 
first emplacement completed and had 


put the camouflage over it and they 
were digging away about ten feet un- 
derground, where they were making a 
bomb-proof cellar to tumble into when 
the Germans finally discovered their 
whereabouts. 

Our boys keep making these new 
battery emplacements all the time, so 
as to be able to move their guns to 
new homes as fast as the Germans 
find out where the old ones are. 
Sometimes the Germans discover them 
immediately and sometimes never, but 
as a rule in a week or two they begin 
to be shelled. So carefully must the 
batteries be concealed the men are not 
allowed to walk to them over the same 
route more than two or three days at 
a time lest a path be worn. For a path 
can easily be detected from an aero- 
plane photograph, and then the battery 
is shelled the next day. After bidding 
goodby and good luck to our mole 
friends we crost over the top of the 
hill and came in full view of the Ger- 
man lines some two or three miles 
away. The Colonel divided our party 
in half, taking Judge Wadhams with 
him and leaving the conducting officer 
from headquarters to follow with me. 
He told us to keep about 100 yards 
behind, for, while the Germans will 
seldom take a pot shot at one or two 
men walking together, they think four 
are worth the price of a shell. We 
hid behind some bushes and watched 
the Colonel and the Judge walk across 
an open space of about 100 yards, 
all pocked with shell holes, to a little 
clump of trees on a little mound. 
After they had arrived there in safety 
the colonel beckoned us to come, and 
we followed, as you can imagine, with 
some apprehension as to what the Ger- 
mans might do. When we covered the 
open space and arrived at our destina- 
tion, the Judge and the Colonel went 
forward again. The American engi- 
neers had erected some barb wire en- 
tanglements in front of the next wood- 
ed mound since the Colonel had been 

there, and it took 





reached by going 
thru the kitchen. 
In it was his bed, 
desk, dining table, 
and his inevitable 
maps on the wall. 
It reminded me of 
some of the old 
steel engravings I 
have seen of offi- 
cers’ headquarters 
during our Civil 


War. As in all 
French village 
houses, a_ stable 


was across the hall 
and formed part of 
the house. 

After a real 
American cooked 
luncheon, which we 
hugely enjoyed 
after our weeks 
of English and 
French fare, the 








him about five min- 
utes to find his way 
thru them, all of 
which added to the 
excitement. But, by 
marching carefully 
where he wound his 
way thru, we were 
able to make the 
next clump of trees 
in about half the 
time he made it. 
Then we _ turned 
around the edge of 
a hill out of sight 
of the Germans. 
and after a little 
descent came upon 
six artillery em- 
placements, two of 
which were occu- 
pied by 75-mm. 
guns in charge of 
an Illinois battery. 
The other four had 
been blown to bits 








colonel himself took 
us out to visit the 
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A dugout of the “Devil Dogs” on the American front 


by direct [Con- 
tinued on page 184 








IVILIZATION may best be re- 
garded as the utilization of 
energy for the benefit of hu- 
manity. The primitive man had 
command of no other source of en- 
ergy than his own muscles. Conse- 
quently he could not accomplish much. 
His first advance was made when 
he drafted the energy of the lower 
animals into his service; when he 
mounted the horse and hitched his 
wagon to an ox. But so long as man 
was dependent upon the labor of hu- 
man or animal slaves he was himself 
enslaved. He entered upon his era of 
emancipation when he began to employ 
mechanical energies, first the wind and 
the waterfalls, later coal and oil. All 
these sources of energy are derived, 
remotely or recently, from the sun, 
which is the real motive power of the 
railroad train and automobile. It was 
only when man learned to hitch his 
wagon to a star that he became free. 
These three stages of civilization might 
be illustrated by three pictures; the 
first of a gang of slaves dragging a 
great stone for the building of the pyra- 
mid of Cheops, the second of a half 
dozen teams of oxen or horses strain- 
ing to pull a heavy load, and, last, a 
modern power house, clean, cool and 
quiet, where the engineer sits reading 
a paper and occasionally glances at a 
dial and turns a switch which controls 
the current for a hundred cars. At the 
exit gate of the Garden of Eden a sen- 
tence of perpetual labor was passed 
upon mankind, but modern science 
points out a way of relief from the 
primal curse. 
The labor problem will eventually 
be solved by the complete abolition of 
labor in the sense of physi- 
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PUTTING THE SUN TO WORK 


a stream of motor cars and trucks whizz 
by with impatient toots. The horses 
may as well give up. They are out of 
the race. Art again has vanquished na- 
ture. Man in the machine is superman, 
a veritable deus ex machina. 

The machines by which man has 
been enabled to climb to hights of 
wealth and comfort hitherto unattain- 
ble are mostly run by fossil fuel. If 
man was able to make use directly of 
the radiant energy of the sun a dozen 
square miles of Arizona desert would 
provide all the motive power needed by 
the United States. But as it is he is 
obliged to get this energy indirectly by 
drawing upon the stores of solidified 
sunshine concealed in the earth. The 
carbon and the hydrocarbons, the coal 
and the oil, resulting from the accumu- 
lation and condensation of millenia of 
vegetable growth, are brought again to 
light and reunited to the oxygen of 
the air, thus regenerating the heat that 
formed them. But this supply is lim- 
ited. The world is now living on its 
capital. The amazing acceleration of 
civilization during the last century, the 
increase of population and wealth, the 
expansion of industry and commerce, 
the development of new countries, the 
improvement of living conditions, and the 
advancement of the arts and sciences are 
all due to the fact that the present gen- 
eration has inherited a fortune accu- 
mulated during millions of years and 
is spending it lavishly with no thought 
for the morrow. The coal bins of Eng- 
land and France will begin to give out 
within two hundred years. Those of 
Germany may last four or five times as 
long, while the United States and China 
have still greater reserves to draw upon. 





But the oil supply is much more limit- 
ed and unevenly distributed. The United 
States is favored above all other coun- 
tries in this respect, but our navy de- 
partment prophesies that American 
petroleum will last only twenty-seven 
years if the consumption increases at 
the present rate. 

Wealth is produced by the expendi- 
ture of energy, by the work of men, 
beasts or engines, by the oxidation of 
food or fuel. The vast increase in wealth 
in recent times is due solely to the util- 
ization of external forms of energy, for 
man’s internal energy, his own mus- 
cular power, has not increased and he 
is no more inclined to use it to the 
utmost than he used to be. 

In 1776 two revolutions occurred in 
English history. The American colonies 
declared their independence and James 
Watt set up his first steam engine to 
run the bellows of Wilkinson’s iron- 
works. From a financial viewpoint one 
event offset the other. By utilizing the 
energy of her coal beds Great Britain 
was able to bear with ease not only 
the burden of the billion dollar debt 
that the American war had placed upon 
her but the three and a half billion dol- 
lars that the Napoleonic wars had added 
to it. It has enabled her to spend $30,- 
000,000 a day on the present war. 

The Age of Steam lasted just a cen- 
tury, for in 1875 its supplanter was in- 
vented. In that year Dr. Otto put his 
gas engine on the market. 

The modern historian devotes more 
attention to the Industrial Revolution 
due to the invention of the steam en- 
gine than he does to the American Revo- 
lution, which was merely a division of 
administration. The revolution effected 

by the invention of the in- 








cal exertion. Visit one of 
our great steel plants where 
more work is turned out in 
a week than the ancient 
world could perform in a 
century, and you will see 
only a few men scattered 
about the building and not 
many of these are straining 
their muscles. It will not be 
long, too, before man strips 
the harness from the horse 
for the last time and with 
a grateful slap on the flank 
turns him loose in the pas- 
ture of a zoélogical garden. 
If you look out of your win- 
dow on a wintry day you 
can see the conflict of the 
passing and coming stages 
of civilizations. A toiling 
team of horses is trying to 
drag a coal cart thru the 
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1 ternal combustion engine 
we do not need to be told 
about, for we are living in 
the midst of it. We can all 
remember the day when we 
first saw the horseless car- 
riage come puffing down the 
street and that other day, 
perhaps ten years later, 
when we first saw the bi- 
plane rise buzzing in the 
air. 

We have heard how the 
battle of the Marne was 
won by the mobilization of 
the motor cabs of Paris for 
sudden shifting of troops 
to stop the German inva- 
sion. _We read every day 
how many ships have been 
sunk by the Diesel-driven 

. Submarine. We have 
watched the rise of a new 








slush, but, tho the driver 
lashes them furiously, they 
only slip and flounder, while 
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The energy that is sent out from these electrical generators drives 
the locomotives of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad 


industry and a new amuse- 
ment. We have seen the re- 
vival [Continued on page 133 
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How I Invested $2.00 that Netted Mea 
Clean Profit of $900.00 in One Year 


The experience of a man who for years could not seem to make both ends meet. 


Now 


has saved $5400.00 and is going to buy a home for his family in the suburbs. 


“My wife and I were in a state of 
desperation. It was the end of the 
year and we sat down and figured 
that we hadn’t saved a single penny 
of my $3000 salary—worse than that, 
here upon the table was a sheaf of 
unpaid bills amounting to about $300. 

“‘*‘Where could the money have 
gone?’ I said, puzzled. 

“‘T can’t imagine,’ my wife an- 
swered. ‘It’s certain we haven’t 
spent much on pleasure. And I’ve 
not been extravagant in any way that 
I can think of in managing the house 
or providing for the children. And 
none of us have gotten any more 
clothing than we really needed.’ 

“And yet the money was gone. 
Neither of us knew why or where it 
had gone. There wasn’t a single 
article in the house that we could 
point to and say, ‘Well, there’s $50, 
or there’s $100 accounted for, any- 
way.’ 

“My wife and I had just cleared 
the unpaid bills from the table, and 
half-heartedly agreed to meet them 
‘some way or other’ when William 
Jordan, my assistant at the office, 
rushed into the room. 

“What do you think!’ he cried, 
excitedly. ‘My wife and I have saved 
enough money and we’ve just made 
arrangements to buy a little home in 
the suburbs.’ 

“My wife gazed at me in astonish- 
ment. She knew as well as I did 
that Jordan only made $2000 a year 
and, like us, he had two children. 
‘How could they manage it?’ we 
asked ourselves. Jordan and his 
family enjoyed all the pleasures of 
life even more so than we, because 
we never went to the theatre without 
having an unpleasant doubt as to 
whether we could really afford it and 
wondering what necessity we would 
have to cut down on after having that 
luxury. But Jordan went to the 
theatre frequently, entertained reg- 
ularly, had all of the necessities and 
many of the luxuries of life. All his 
family were always well-dressed and 
his children were known as ‘two of 
the prettiest-frocked’ children in the 
neighborhood. 

“I decided to put the question 
squarely up to Jordan and find out 
how he could manage affairs so that 


Told by GEORGE P. ELLIOT 


his $2000 income would go so much 
further than my $3000. 

“Well, Mr. Elliott,’ he answered 
simply, ‘my wife and I long ago 
came to the conclusion that a home 
must be run in the same way as a 
business if one wants to make any 
money out of it. So we just kept a 
record of all our expenditures— 
stopped up all the expensive leaks— 
laid away a certain amount every 
week on the budget basis for regu- 
lar annual bills, such as insurance— 
determined upon 30% of my yearly 
salary as the amount that we would 
bank each year—and then deposited 
1/52nd of that amount each week. 
You can’t imagine, Mr. Elliot, what 
fun it was! We didn’t miss any 
pleasures because we always knew 
exactly how much we could afford to 
spend and we spent that amount for 
pleasure with a free mind. At the 
end of the first year we had a bank 
balance of $500 to pay us for our 
fun. And every year since we've 
saved from $500 to $600—just by 
not letting our money dribble away 
as most couples do. That is how I 
have the money to buy a home!’ 

“After Mr. Jordan left that even- 
ing, Mrs. Elliot and I talked about 
applying the same plan to our own 
affairs. We became enthusiastic 
about it. We decided to try it out 
immediately. All that next evening 
we bent over the dining-room table 
and made figures talk. We have 
conducted our home on this plan now 
for six years and have saved from 
$800 to $1000 each year—despite the 
high cost of living and without de- 
priving ourselves of one bit of pleas- 
ure or any of the conveniences of 
life. We now have .about $5400 in 
the bank—or an average of $900, or 
30% of my salary for every year 
since my wife and I became partners 
in the fascinating money-saving 
game. This summer finds me hot 
on the trail of William Jordan in 
selecting a beautiful home of my 
own.” 





The Ferrin Money-Saving System is 
built upon the experience of people like 
the Jordans and the Elliots. It is in- 
tended for people who want to save 
money and have money and yet do not 
want to tie themselves down to strin- 
gent economy and denial of the little 
pleasures and luxuries which sweeten 
life. This new Money-Saving System 


~ 


is for those who realize how money 
dribbles away into nothingness unless 
some track of it is kept. 

The Ferrin Money-Saving System is 
simplicity itself. It is all in a hand- 
some and handy blue imitation leather 
bound account book prepared by the 
Independent Corporation. It is the 
only device of its kind—because it is 
based on the budget idea and provides 
for the income as well as for the classi- 
fied items of expense. No knowledge 
of bookkeeping is required to use this 
new System. Any child able to read 
will be able to keep the account ac- 
curately. Three minutes a day will 
suffice to attend to the matter. No red 
tape or technicalities—so efficient that 
it is automatic—simple to understand 
and easy to apply. 

Make the Ferrin Money-Saving Sys- 
tem your automatic accountant—give 
it only three minutes’ attention each 
day. It will keep a watchful eye on 
your income—check up your expenses 
—tell you to a penny where your 
money goes—enable you to put money 
in the bank regularly and surely—keep 
you out of debt—free your mind from 
worry and doubt regarding luxuries, 
because you will know just how much 
you can afford—will answer for YOU 
that tiresome question, “Where does 
the money go?”—and will prevent you 
from letting your money dribble awa 
without leaving any trace of itself. 
Send now for the Ferrin Money-Saving 
System—the Automatic Accountant of 
Every Income. Examine it—without 
cost. 


Examine It—Without Cost 


Mail the coupon NOW for this 
“Watch-dog of the Home Treasury.” 
See how efficiently this Ferrin Book 
works. Examine it thoroughly and if 
you feel that you can afford not to own 
this remarkable money-saving device, 
return the book and owe us nothing. 
But if you feel that you would like to 
stop up the leaks which prevent you 
from saving money, if you want to 
check up your expenses and have a tidy 
bank balance to show each year, then 
retain the Ferrin Book and send us 
only $2 in full payment. 

Send for the Ferrin Book NOW!: 
It’s a big step taken toward a tidy 
bank account. 

FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Fndependent Corporation 


Division of Business Education, 119 West 40th St., New York 
Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly) 

Please send me—for free examination—Fer- 
rin’s Money-Saving Account Book. TI will either 
remail the book to you within five days after 
its receipt or send you $2 


Name 
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Keeping Our Fighters Fit 


ERETOFORE the Government’s re- 

sponsibility toward the soldier ceased 
when he had been fed and clothed and 
drilled: but the drafting of ordinary citi- 
zens in the present war has brought it home 
to governments that these bare essentials 
are not even enough for complete physical 
efficiency, and leave the man a prey to 
mental ennui. President Wilson expresses 
his sense of the necessity “to surround our 
troops with a healthy and cheerful environ- 
ment” that they may return to their homes 
and communities “with no scars except 
those won in honorable conflict.” 

That purpose is intelligently carried out 
by the Army and Navy Commissions on 
Training Camp Activities, which utilize and 
link up the work of the Y. M. C. A. and 
kindred organizations, and themselves sup- 
ply any gaps, so that every camp may have 
its proper equipment of workers and facili- 
ties to keep the men “physically fit” and 
“mentally interested.” Books, “sings,” com- 
fortable club-houses, amateur theatricals 
and vaudeville, boxing-bouts, athletics and 
camp-sports, baseball, tennis and “stunts” 
are prest into the service to keep the life 
of the man in camp as broad and normal 
as may be, until he is plunged over there 
into the abnormality of war. A man in the 
American training camps can now even 
take college grade courses of study in his 
spare time. 

One of the great influences within the 
camps to keep the general tone high and 
normal is the introduction of Hostess 
Houses, where women relatives visiting the 
camps can have a pleasant place in which 
to meet husbands, sons and brothers, and 
also where the men in camp can always 
find refined, responsible women with whom 
to associate. 

“I guess a lot of us would be awful reckless 
if it wa’n’t for you people,” a young soldier 
stopt at the (Hostess House) desk to say. 
“You've kep’ some of us out of the guard 
house.” The Hostess House idea is stamped 
“Made in America,” and America is the land 
where women are partners, not chattels. In 
carrying this atmosphere of chivalry toward 
women into the training camps of the Army 
and Navy, the Government is fostering one of 


the basic principles of a well-ordered democ- 
racy—the sanctity of the home. 


Keeping Our Fighters f Hg by Edward Frank 
Allen, Century Co. $1. 


Thru the Ouija Board 


ISCRETION seems the better part of 

valor when criticizing a book . whose 
authorship is claimed by a departed spirit 
thru the agency of the ouija board. 

The book takes the reader back into a 
bygone day, full of romance, mystery and 
tears, dreamlike and as far removed from 
the days and ways we know as the Trans- 
continental express is removed from the 
stage-coach. After a while, the writing has 
a kind of hypnotic effect. We cease to won- 
der whether people ever did behave like 
the people in this village, and follow the 
example of the heroine in taking things as 
they come, without resistance or question, 
as one does in dreams. Occasionally tire- 
some little questions arise, such as—was it 
really possible then to shoot a man in the 
open village, in the presence of a large 
crowd, and not be arrested immediately by 
the local constable? Or—did gentlemen, as 
late as the mid-Victorian era, habitually 
wear swords? But a few paragraphs of the 
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musical, old-world phrasing lulls critical 
doubt to slumber, and we follow the 
“youthed” heroine again thru many a “wet- 
swept” morning and years of waiting long, 
with the “ununderstandable mystery” grow- 
ing ever more tangled about her footsteps 
and the bewildering events of her life. 

The story deals with a girl who did not 
know her father, and whose mother died 
in poverty and abandonment, shamed and 
shunned. The gay, sweet personality of the 
mother is the best thing in the book. The 
alleged author, Patience Worth, who when 
she wrote her first book could talk only an 
unknown dialect of Elizabethan English, 
has evidently kept up with her progress of 
the language since her death and we may 
expect a later novel to deal with the ‘period 
of the Great War. 


Hope Trueblood, by Patience Worth. Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.50. 


Lord Northcliffe. 


ORD NORTHCLIFFE,” says Wil- 

liam E. Carson in his foreword, “is 
today the most admired and the most vili- 
fied man in Great Britain.” But these con- 
flicting views are due to the fact that in 
England the real Northcliffe is as little 
known as in America. So Mr. Carson, who 
was formerly American correspondent for 
the Northcliffe newspapers, writes this 
biography to reveal the true character of 
Britain’s Man of Power. 

The stupendous force and courage of this 
man, who dared to oppose public opinion, 
the untiring energy and ambition which 
won him remarkable and immediate suc- 
cess, his incommensurable service and de- 
votion to his country in her time of need— 
all this reads like fiction. But we shall not 
attempt to enumerate here the brilliant 
achievements of Lord Northcliffe from the 
time when, as Alfred Harmsworth, he start- 
ed his first paper, to the present day, when 
he stands alone as the first man in history 
to hold no public office and yet to be able 
to make and unmake governments thru the 
power of the press. His career, recounted 

















Underwood & Underwuod 
Lord Northcliffe in London 
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in the light of Mr. Carson’s admiration, 
makes a story of absorbing interest. 

The last part of the biography is con- 
cerned with Lord Northcliffe’s experiences 
at the front and with his visits to America 
as head of the British War Mission to the 
United States in 1917. Lord Northcliffe has 
been called more American than British in 
his outlook because of his thoro knowledge 
of our national aims and problems. Be ‘that 
as it may, we cannot help admiring the 
honest vigor of opinions such as this: 

If the United States had meant to take up 
arms in defense of British or French interests, 
or in the interests of Belgium, or in order to 
spread democracy, it would not have waited 
until April, 1917. If its aims had been commer- 
cial, it would have been in the war long ago. 
The motive which brought the United States in 
was not sympathy with any other nation, was 
not desire for gain, was not an abstract fond- 
ness for democratic gover t as opposed to 
autocratic government; it was self-interest, self- 
preservation, self-respect. The American people 
are not fighting to make the world safe for 
democracy, but to make the world safe for 
themselves. 


Northcliffe, by William E. Carson. Dodge Pub- 
lishing Company. $2. 


Great Britain at War 


IHRU factories, shipyards, hospitals, 

training camps and trenches Jeffery 
Farnol has followed the war work of Great 
Britain. His impressions, set down infor- 
mally, portray at once the invincible spirit 
with which our ally carries on and the 
tremendous achievements she is making. 
Take this paragraph, for instance, on muni- 
tions works: 

Tonight, as I pen these lines, our armies are 
locked in desperate battle, our guns are thun- 
dering on many fronts, but like an echo to their 
roar, from mile upon mile of workshops and 
factories and shipyards is rising the answering 
roar of machinery, the thunderous crash of 
titanic hammers, the hellish rattle of riveters, 
the whining, droning, shrieking of a myriad 
wheels where another vast army is engaged 
night and day, as indomitable, as fierce of pur- 
pose as the army beyond the narrow seas. 

Interesting human anecdotes, graphic de- 
scriptions, thoughtful opinions, a few brief 
summaries of facts and figures, are all 
blended by the skill of the author of “The 
Broad Highway” into a masterly picture. 


Great Britain at War, by Jeffery Farnol. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. $1.25. 


If You Want to Talk toSoldiers 


O you know what a cartouche is or 

which armies use Lee-Enfield rifles? 
Can you recognize all the insignia of our 
officers and men off-hand or understand 
what an army man is talking about when 
he speaks of being A. W. O. L. or going 
up to G. H. Q.? 

Even if you pass this test there are sev- 
eral thousand more military words and 
phrases coming into conversation nowadays 
that you'll need to have interpreted. The 
life-preserver for civilians in this sea of 
military jargon is A Dictionary of Military 
Terms, compiled by Edward S. Farrow, late 
assistant instructor of tactics in the United 
States Military Academy at West Point. 
The book is pocket size and it includes 
12,000 definitions of military terms—every- 











. thing one is likely to hear concerning. guns. 


arms, aeroplanes, ammunitions, equipment 
and tactics. It defines trench lingo and 
army abbreviations and slang, also the 
French phrases whose mispronunciation we 
are incorporating into our language. 


A Dictionary of Military Terms, by Edward 
S. Farrow. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $2.50. 
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GOING TO SEA INLAND 
(Continued from page 121) 


“Pretty democratic here?’ I ventured, 
using the phrase with some hesitation as 
I have felt overfed with the word “demo- 
cratic” in recent months. 

“Democratic?” the Denver boy repeated. 
“Yes, I guess so. Anyway we all say us— 
not them.” 

I liked that way of putting it. So I led 
the young recruit on to give me his ideas of 
democracy in camp. 

There was nothing in his talk to remind 
me of the patriots who discourse on democ- 
racy in McGuffey’s Fifth Reader, but he 
said some things worth repeating. I cannot 
often quote his exact language but at least 
I do not decorate his ideas and phrases. 

“If a man ‘is really democratic,” he de- 
clared, “he doesn’t talk about it. It’s like 
being a gentleman. If you go around say- 
ing you are one, you aren’t.” 

“Democracy,” he observed sagely, “is just 
folks thinking together and feeling together 
and working together, without any swank 
or privilege and with a chance for every- 
body. And that’s the sort of thing we have 
here at Great Lakes.” 

“T’m not sure I agree with you about 
there being no swank here,” I said. “How 
about all those dots and dashes and stars 
and other ‘hash marks’ on collars and 
sleeves to distinguish all sorts of ranks that 
are about an inch apart? I’ve counted up 
more than a hundred different ranks and 
I’m sure I haven’t reached the end of the 
counting. Isn’t that sort of thing just a 
remnant from the days of caste and heral- 
dry and other aristocratic monkey-shines?” 

“Captain Moffett gave us a straight talk 
about that when I was in Detention Camp,” 
answered the Denver boy. “You're right, 
we have no end of different ranks here, 
with hard-shell ‘officers and soft-shell and 
‘hash-marks’ ‘spilling all over the place. 
But, as Captain Moffett showed us, these 
collar and shoulder devices are not the 
badges of caste and personal glory but of 
service. That’s the only true democracy, 
he told us, the democracy of opportunity 
and service. And every man jack of us 
knows that if we have the sand and the 
sense there isn’t one of these ranks and 
devices that isn’t open to us. (Here he 
glowed like an incipient admiral.) 

“How about the caste of money, the most 
impudent caste of all here in America?” 
I asked. “I suppose a millionaire’s son slips 
into your ranks ence in a while.” 

“Yes, and we get a snob, too, now and 
then. I remember one Sunday, at chow, a 
yellow chap like that began buzzing about 
how he’d read in a Chicago paper that a 
mun whose father was worth $20,000,000 
had enlisted and would come to the Station 
Monday. And that night in barracks he 
broke out again. 

“*Aw—cut it out!’ yawped a man from 
Montana. ‘Keep cn cheeping, Pet,’ yawned 
a red-headed chap from somewhere. ‘And 
be sure you give him your gravy!’ 

“So then the yellow chap stopped talking.” 

“And how did the twenty million dollar 
fellow turn out?’ I inquired. 

“Oh, I don’t know. We never got his 
number.” 

Do you get that? A millionaire’s son, ad- 
vertised by a snob newspaper and a snob 
recruit comes to the camp and the other 
Bluejackets are so little interested in that 
matter of millions that they never “get his 
number”’—a most significant illustration of 
the new democracy of the new navy. 

a os x 

With my visit to Great Lakes in mind, 
I repeat that notwithstanding its stabbings 
and its filth and its sinkings without trace 
and its “German God” some of the by-prod- 
ucts of this war may be worth the price. 





Brushed Teeth 
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All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





Film Must Be Removed 


Brushing teeth in old ways fails to pyorrhea. Thus nearly all tooth 


save them, as millions of people know. troubles are caused by that film. 
Teeth still discolor, still decay. With _ etl. Ne 
develops. ciently effective. So millions of people 


in brushing their teeth leave much of 
this tooth-destroyer. It clings and 
hardens, particularly in crevices, and 
resists the tooth brush. And nearly 
every tooth trouble is due to it. 


Despite the tooth brush, statistics 
show that tooth troubles constantly 
increase. And every modern dentist 
knows the reason is a slimy, clinging 


film. 
? . After years of searching, science 
a oe Pe eae mt now has found a way to comes that 
4 >. . film. Able authorities have proved it 
olds food which ferments and forms s z 
. —"s - by many clinical tests. Today it 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with is embodied in a dentifrice called 
the tome to cause decay. _ Pepsodent. And to let you prove its 
Millions of germs breed in it. They, effects —and quickly —we offer you 


with tartar, are the chief cause of a One-Week tube to try. 


See the Difference 


We urge you, for your teeth’s sake, have already granted patents. This 


to try Pepsodent one week. Know method is employed in Pepsodent. 
what clean teeth really mean. See Four years of clinical tests have 
what film-removing does. Your den- proved its efficiency. Now thousands 
tist, if you ask him, will join in this, of dentists, including many leading 
request. authorities, urge its use. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the Send the coupon for a One-Week 
digestant of albumin. The film is al- tube. Use it like any tooth paste and 
buminous matter. The object of Pep- watch the results. Note how clean the 
sodent is to dissolve it, then to con- teeth feel after using. Note the ab- 
stantly prevent its accumulation. sence of the film. See how teeth 


whiten as the fixed film disappears. 


A scientific discovery has made Let Pepsodent prove itself. 


Pepsodent possible. The old forms 


: e One week will convince you, we 
women - ph or yther hyd yo believe, that old methods of teeth 
acid. becuiet tn Get tacts. cleaning should be abandoned. Film- 

’ oars removing is the vital matter. You 
Now a harmless activating method will see for yourself that a new era 
has been found. Five governments has come, and will welcome it. 


CUT OUT THE COUPON NOW 


Papsadéant |0ne-Week Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 138, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
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COME 
TO 


FRANCE 


MEN 
OVER 
DRAFT | 
AGE 


When our boys come 
home, you'll be proud to 
have been at the front and 
done a man’s job. 


The Y. M. C. A. needs four 
thousand of you—business 
men, professional men, 
executives—men with 
backbone and good red 
blood—for work back of 
the lines. 


—four thousand cheerful 
men to give the glad hand 
to the boys after they’ve 
done their best in the 
trenches. 


—four thousand men of 
experience and courage, 
who can think and smile 
and do things in all cir- 
cumstances. 


There’s big work for you 
in France—helping our 
soldier boys. 


Apply to 


E. D. Pouch, Chairman 
347 Madison Ave. 
New York 
Y. M. C. A. Headquarters 





POSTAL “MASON AND DIXON LINE” 


BY JEANNETTE MARKS 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LITERATURE AT MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


on second-class mail matter is too big 
to admit of special consideration for 
any one section of the country. Here we 
have a law which will cut into two of the 
most vital factors of our life day: First, 
national education; second, national unity. 

There has been an increase in the cost 
of paper, of ink, of labor. There are plenty 
of figures on this subject. Now let us add 
an increase in postage rates of from 50 to 
900 per cent. Obviously the majority of 
the magazines cannot meet this increase. 
Perhaps, less obviously, the newspapers can. 
The majority of newspapers are sectional. 
A few of them have a wide circulation 
thruout the country. And among those few, 
some are not rich. For these there must be 
a financial problem in the proposed increase 
of rates according to the zone system. 

Then it remains for the public to assume 
the cost. “Passing on” the cost to the public 
is a favorite slogan these days. How much 
of this passed-on cost of living the Ameri- 
can public can carry becomes a problem. 
Even Atlas must have had his maximum 
weight in worlds! 

Let us say that this increase will wipe 
out the profits of the magazines and of some 
of the newspapers. Let us assume that at 
this time of crisis, with its tragic losses, 
that the magazines and newspapers of the 
country should lose all or much of their 
profit, and that it does not matter whether 
they do or do not go to the wall. Let us 
with sublime indifference to civilization— 
the equivalent of German brutality, altho 
more subtle—dismiss all consideration for 
the plumber, the baker and the candlestick 
maker. Let us take away from them their 
trade and technical journal and refuse to 
consider the convenience of the public they 
serve. Let us say that it does not matter 
that hundreds of thousands of men and 
women employed by the great network of 
publication should be thrown out of em- 
ployment, since their labor is so sorely 
needed elsewhere. Let us say, on the basis 
of the same argument, that it does not mat- 
ter that the majority of authors and jour- 
nalists should lose their sources of earning 
a living, for war demands its sacrifices. Let 
us say that it does not matter whether cer- 
tain members of Congress criticized in these 
newspapers and magazines repay old 
grudges or not. 

But there are two things which do mat- 
ter; the first of these is that the public 
should lose any of its utilities in the way 
of public education. Now is the time when 
our education needs more protection rather 
than less. That our education does need 
this protection becomes only the more evi- 
dent as our city councils (not our boards 
of education!) close the public schools on 
account of coal shortage and allow the col- 
leges to close or face closing while they 
permit the saloons, breweries and theaters 
to “keep open.” Even as the value of child- 
hood increases, so does the value of edy- 
eation go up as man power, man-made 
beauty and man-developed education are 
being wiped out in this European holocaust. 

Such action would mean that the better- 
class magazines used, especially in the 
West and Middle West, as textbooks in the 
English literature courses of many of our 
schools and colleges, as, for example, the 
Survey, Atlantic Monthly, World's Work, 
Literary Digest. The Independent, Collier’s, 
Metropolitan, North American Review, the 
Bellman, Chicago Poetry, and others, would 
have to go. This would mean a depreciated 
school or classroom: at the least an in- 


[rn question of increased postal rates 


creased vacuum, for if Nature abhors a 
vacuum, the college classroom is the ex- 
ception to that rule. Aside from school and 
college, many of the people who would be 
cut off first from the publication because 
of the added expense would be the very 
ones who need most the educational and 
perhaps the Americanizing influence of the 
newspapers and magazines. 

Such action would mean a decrease in 
domestic education, the loss of magazines 
to millions of mothers who thru them have 
learned how to care for their children, how 
to save the lives of babies, how to make the 
home and the town healthful and attractive, 
and how to conserve food and fuel. Loss of 
the Delineator, Pictorial Review, Woman’s 
Home Companion, Woman’s World, Ladies’ 
Home journal, to name simply a few, would 
mean inevitably the loss of thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of babies. A coun- 
try-bred woman, speaking of this possible 
loss of the household magazine, writes: 
“Twenty years ago the infant mortality 
among us was an agony. A baby born was 
received with both love and terror, for we 
saw how few were his chances for surviv- 
ing his first three years. Today the love 
is there, but the terror is gone. We have 
been taught how to guard our babies, not 
only to guard them after they are in our 
arms, but before. For this one great thing 
the magazines are precious to us.” 

Such action would mean that the farm 
journals would have to go. These farm jour- 
nals bring to the farmer all of the latest 
scientific information about the planting of 
crops, their care, the raising of poultry and 
other live stock. Now, of course, is just the 
right time to see that our vegetables, 
bushes and trees receive a large increase 
in scabs and blights, and that the amount 
of food produced should be lessened! Pro- 
Germanism this of the efficient variety. The 
proposed action would hamper the news- 
papers, which are the greatest power in this 
country in the construction of an adequate 
public opinion and in the development of a 
national life which we can all share in 
common. 

Finally, there is the question of the crea- 
tion of public opinion. Now of all times is 
the hour when national unity is of greatest 
importance to us. The Government could 
not go to work more efficiently to break 
down this national unity than by depriving 
the public of its newspapers and its maga- 
zines, and making it inevitable that public 
opinion should receive its future growth 
sectionally rather than nationally. What is 
this new “Mason and Dixon” line which 
is being set up? A line which will divide 
this country nationally and in every other 
way. Greatly to the advantage of the Ger- 
mans, we would soon become as a house 
divided against itself. 

The American public has been meeting 
a great crisis in the best possible spirit of 
generosity and patience—and patience is 
indeed a new exercize for the average 
American. It would seem, as one thinks 
about this extra “rider,” that some actual 
malice, if not worse, were at work in this 
proposed tax on national unity and on free 
education. Assuredly, anything which 
creates sectional divisions and differences 
at this hour is pro-German, gives comfort 
to the enemy, and assures them success. It 
has become a matter of international im- 
portance that we, nationally, should be in- 
spired by the same ideal. 

Repeal this postal “zone” law, write im- 
mediately to your Congressman and pro- 
test against the postal “zone” system. 
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Special Features 


Map measures 27% x 38 inches 
when spread. Folds up, into heavy 
manilla cover, 5% x 10% inches. 

Cover shows flags of the sixteen 
Allied Nations in actual colors. 


rinted 
to be 


Western Front 
All names printe 


_ Map of 
in colors. 
easily read. 
Military Map of the U. S. A. 
printed in black. 
} A wonderful two-in-one Map. The 
} More you use it, the more you will 
| Prize it. 











EW KIND OF WAR MAP 


There—right there! And in this spot too! Put your 
finger on their battle-ground. Isn’t it great to have an 
“American” map of the Western Front! A map that 
shows just where “we” are “over there.”” A map that 
will take you in two seconds from the news headlines 
to the spot where “‘it happened.” That’s the kind of a 
guide you now have in this new War Map of the 
Western Front, specially indicating where American 
troops are engaged! A wonderful map in colors, show- 
ing the present fighting zones in detail and over 5,000 
villages, towns and hamlets. 


Also a Military Map of the U.S. A. 


This new kind of a War Map is really two maps in 
one. On the one side you have the map of the Western 
Front, on the other side you have a United States 
Military Map showing— 
Posts and Stations of Army 
National Army Cantonments 
National Guard Camps 


MAIL THE COUPON A limited number of this 

new War Map will be 
offered at the special introductory price of only $1. 
There is a great demand for this map and we do not 
know how long the $1 price will hold. An increase in 
price may come any day—so please order promptly to 
secure the $1 price. Fill out and mail the coupon or 
just pin a dollar bill to a letter. If you are not more 
than delighted with this splendid new map, just return 
it to us, and your $1 will be promptly refunded. 
Order today—NOW ! Clip the coupon before you forget. 


Dndependent Corporation 


119 W. 40th St., New York City 


Naval Training Stations 
Marine Barracks 
Aero Training Stations 





Follow every move of our boys 
“over there.” They are now in the 
“heat of it’—holding important sec- 
tions on the Western Front. 





Around the margin of the map is printed 
the various insignia showing the rank of 
commissioned and non-commissioned officers, 
and the different branches of the service. Be 
able to tell a Lieutenant-Colonel or a Major 


when you see one. Be able to tell the branch 
of service of every Soldier and Marine you 
see—a wagoner from a medical man, a coast 
artilleryman from a cavalryman, etc. You 
can learn it all from this new map. 














SPECIAL $1 COUPON 
INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 
119 W. 40th St., N. Y. City 


Enclosed is $1 for which you will send me 
the new U. S. A. War Map of the Western 


Front. 7-27-18 
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fxed. Luden’s will give 
=i quick relief by clear- 
Sing and soothing the 
air passages. Very 
beneficial for hay 


Popular with Soldiers 
to refresh the mouth and 


allay thirst on dusty hikes, 
and drills. 





Post 
card size 
3%x5% in. 


Jiffy Duplicator 
writes 100 postals 


in ten minutes. You 
need it to send out notices of 
meetings, dues, news of the 
boys in service, to print pro- 
grams, sOngs, menus, tickets, forms 
requesting prices. Dozens of social and 
business uses. No skill required—write one 
copy—by hand or ontypewriter. Jiffy makes 
clear-cut copies of either. Money back if you 
say so. Send $3.00 now for complete outfit, 
prepaid. 


Barrett Bindery Co., 746 Federal St., Chicago 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs' 
or 
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Brooks’ Ruptere Apolience 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you wou 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durab! 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents, Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


C.E. BROOKS, 490F State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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it there should probably be established 
a union of states on each continent similar 
in general plan, tho at first perhaps less 
closely bound together, to the United States 
of America. These continental unions 
should be combined in a United States of 
the World, embodying in its fundamental 
law that provision of our constitution 
which guarantees to each state in the Union 
a republican form of government. Some 
such federation of the world is a logical 
consequence of the application of the prin- 
ciple of democracy to world affairs, and the 
necessity for it is the most obvious of the 
great lessons of the war. 

Fifth: Efficiency without democracy is, 
in the long run, a curse instead of a bless- 
ing to mankind. Germany and the world 
with it has paid dear for the efficiency of 
the Hohenzollerns, even if some of the 
effects thereof have been beneficent, locally 
and temporarily. Fortunately most oli- 
garchies are inefficient and the democra- 
cies of the world have been protected more 
by this inefficiency than by their own effi- 
ciency, ‘which is generally slight. This is as 
true of industrial and educational (which 
includes ecclesiastical) oligarchy as it is 
of the political form. If we must have oli- 
garchy, let us by all means keep it ineffi- 
cient. 

Sixth: An essential element of the effi- 
ciency of nations is collectivism, by which 
is meant the codperation of a people to a 
common end. Owing to its freedom from the 
dogma of competitive individualism to 
which other nations were subject, Germany 
was able to outstrip its rivals in this form 
of efficiency before the war began, and thus 
achieve the vast initial advantage over 
them which wisdom can ever achieve over 
unwisdom. War is now rapidly teaching the 
opponents of Germany the lesson of the 
efficiency of collectivism, a lesson which 
should not be forgotten when the war closes. 

But the beneficent principle of col- 
lectivism like such material servants of 
mankind. as fire or electricity can be direct- 
ed to harmful as well as to useful ends. The 
principle of oligarchy perverts whatever 
it touches causing potentially useful means 
to serve harmful ends, and in the hands 
of Germany collectivism has been thus per- 
verted to the ends of autocracy. The same 
principle can serve democracy even better 
than it has served autocracy if in apply- 
ing it we permit no departure from the 
rule of the people over what concerns them. 

Seventh: Democracy without efficiency 
may be as great a failure as efficiency 
without democracy—perhaps a_ greater. 
Efficiency is proportional to success in 
adapting means to ends, and it is possible 
to fail as badly by selecting the wrong 
means to an end as by seeking the wrong 
end. It is well to recognize the great ad- 
vantage to mankind of such limited democ- 
racies as we have attained, and we should 
hold fast to all we have of democracy while 
striving after more; but let us not be blind 
to the fact that such advantages appear 
great only by contrast with the dismal 
failure of oligarchy. They are the advan- 
tages of the frying pan over the fire. 

Eighth: A bad cause can enlist patriot- 
ism just as devoted as a good one. Given 
the proper education a people will make as 
great sacrifices to destroy human liberty, 
including their own, as to defend it. This 
is a very old lesson of history, and fifty 
years ago was emphasized -on American 
soil. It is as true today as in the time of 
Burke that it is impossible to indict a 
whole nation, for no impartial man can 











deny that the German people are fighting 





TEN LESSONS OF THE WAR 


(Continued from page 116) 


with as good a conscience as their oppo- 
nents. Once again history is teaching, and 
on a scale vaster than ever before, that 
wars do not occur between good nations 
and bad nations, between a group of noble 
men on one side and wicked men on the 
other, that despite the mutual recrimina- 
tions of the opposing parties, a phenomenon 
of all wars, one side is fighting with as 
good a conscience as the other. 

Yet, tho the issue in great human con- 
flicts is never between good and bad men 
or good and bad nations, it may be between 
good and bad institutions, and in the pres- 
ent conflict it seems plain that just such 
an issue is now joined. The present war is 
a conflict between the useful institution of 
democracy and the harmful institution of 
autocracy—and in such an issue reason 
can distinguish the good from the bad, even 
if conscience is unable to do so. 

Ninth: Efficiency is present where 
science is present and absent where it is 
absent. In adapting means to ends there is 
no substitute for science, and science is but 
another name for reason. In the present 
war nations have used science as a guide 
to means, and conscience as a guide to 
ends. They have accepted reason in the 
material and rejected it in the moral world. 
This is why the most efficient means have 
been made to serve the most immoral ends. 

Science is not secure from perversion 
until it is consistently applied. Wherever 
science has been applied it has been suc- 
cessful. In the present war it has been 
directed to destruction, and destruction 
has never been so successfully achieved. It 
has been directed to destruction because 
men’s consciences have insisted that it 
shall be. To avoid such perversion reason 
must be substituted for conscience as a 
guide to all ends instead of to material 
ends only. Men will then be as successful 
morally as they now are materially. 

The delusion that science cannot be ap- 
plied to moral things has kept the world 
morally stationary since the dawn of his- 
tory. If this delusion proves incurable it 
may easily annihilate humanity itself. Let 
the art of war advance in the next two 
hundred years at the same rate it has ad- 
vanced in the last two, while the art of 
morals remains as it is now, and ever has 
been, and the twenty-second century may 
well see the last of wars because it will 
see the last of men. 

The end of greatest interest to mankind 
is the greatest happiness of mankind. Rea- 
son tells us this; whether conscience tells 
us or not. Conscience cannot guide men to 
a moral end. It is conscience which is guid- 
ing them now, and we see to what it has 
led them. Both sides in this war are equally 
conscientious. Both sides are acting on the 
principle, “My country right or wrong,” 
because their conscience tells them to. In 
other words conscience may place wrong 
before right, and in those who are seeking 
the destruction of democracy it is at pres- 
ent doing so; because the evidence indi- 
cates that democracy is a better means to 
the happiness of mankind than autocracy. 
Right is a matter of evidence—of reason. 
Conscience is only a matter of education. 
Conscience cannot do right until reason 
shows it how. Conscience unguided by rea- 
son is as dangerous as any other variety 
of madness, and it is just such a variety of 
madness which has brought on the present 
war. 

Reason has been used to achieve the 
power of empires and the wealth of plutoc- 
racies. The fact [Continued on page 132 
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SKIDMORE SCHOOL OF ARTS 


Cuartes Henry Keyes, Ph. D., President 
Saran GRIDLEY Ross, A. M., Dean 
A college for the professional and vocational train- 
ing of women. Offers four years courses leading to 
degree 
Household Economics, Fine Arts, Music, 
Physical Education, Secretarial’ Studies 
A special diploma, securable upon the completion of two 
or three years, commands teacher’s or supervisor’s 
certificate. 
Residence accommodations for two hundred students. 
Outdoor sports.  Non-sectarian. Summer session. 
For catalogue address 
Lovise Hotmes Watersovry, B. A., Registrar 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORE 


Kiskiminetas 


ae FOR BOYS 


Located wooded highland overlooking the 
beautiful Kiskiminetas river. 200 acres. ed 
lets a boy grow up out of doors. Special prepara- 
tion for college and technical schools. 1s expert 
teachers keep in close personal touch with boys. 
Small az High. athletic spirit and strong com- 
petitive teams. Several athletic fields. Tennis, 
Golf, Swimming Pool, Bowling Alleys, New Gym- 

and coal mine, 


. Schoo 
Bate $700. S catalogue address 
DR, A. W. , wasom. Re President 
Springs Saltsburg, Pa. 
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New fngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
wngos= OF MUSIC exz=. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Located in the Music Center of America The Free Privileges 
It affords pupils the environment and at- Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the op- 
mosphere _so necessary to a musical edu- portunities of ensemble practice and ap- 
cation. Its complete organization, and pearing before audiences, and the daily 
splendid equipment, offer exceptional associations are invaluable advantages to 
facilities for students. the music student. 


Dormitories for women st ts. 
Me n students A Complete Orchestra 





Complete Curricul Offers advanced pupils in _piano-forte, 
Courses i in every branch of Music, applied voice, organ and violin experience in re- 
and theoretical. hearsal and public appearance with or- 

h i ; 

Owing to the Practical Training Cee anenganmest 
In our Normal Department, graduates are Dramatic Department 
much in demand as teachers, Practical training in acting. 





Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager 























The Sanatorium School 


A school and sanatorium combined for nervous, 
delicate or deaf children. Instruction and treat- 
ments—No feeble minded—References. 


CLAUDIA M. REDD, Principal, Lansdowne, Pa. 


Wakes up boys to 

duties of life. Near 

Philadelphia. 56th 
year. Junior Dept., where boys receive real care at moder- 
ate rates. Limited to40. College or business. Small 
classes. Masters experienced men. Manual training. Boys 
accommodated entire year. Sports. 


J. C. SHQRTLIDGE, Concordville, Pa., Box 150 


SCHOOL DECISION! 


The success of your son may depend upon your so 
regarding the school to which he is sent this f. 


THE PENNINGTON SCHOOL 


offers preparation i A and Technical Schools, and 
Business Life. Strong Faculty. Military Drill. "Rifle 
Range. Gymnasium, oe eith Pool. Infirmary. Athletics. 
MODERATE RATES. Half way between N. Y. and 
Phila. Write for Information to 


De. Frank MacDanieut, Box K, Pennington, N. J. 


Florida (Hulvey) Military Academy 


Barracks new and modern. Military work directed 
by War Dept. Prepares for universities, business 
and Government academies. Personal instruction 
and attention. Perfect health record. Cadets from 
18 states. Tuition $460. Col. Geo. W. Hutvey, 
Supt., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Pacific School of Religion 


An undenominational union school of re- 
ligion. Admits both sexes and all denomina- 
tions. College graduation required for regular 
course leading to B. D. All privileges of 
University of California open to qualified 
seminary students. Term begins September 
30, 1918. Address President C. S. Nash, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


ATTEND 
Chicago 
Tech. 
sacar DRA DRAFTING 


Seton erent 
DAY AND to.” Chances ter sat-soppor veces 


EVENING {g.,,Write os for cn mee 
































24 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 

A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 40 FRANKLIN, MASS. 52nd YEAR 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 5 Buildings. Gymnasium. Young men ond young women find here a home- 
Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals | like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
MARTIN COLLEGE For GIRLS | and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment per- 
PULASKI, TENN. | mits liberal terms, $325-$400 per year. Special 

A Junior College with Preparatory Department. Mod- | course in Domestic Science. 


erate Rates. Modern Building $ ond, Seuipment. In ‘the For catalogue and information address 
Blue-Grass Hills of Sunny Tennessee. Careful Super- 


vision. Box 1. W. T. WYNN, President. ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D... Principal 


RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE ° 


Offers courses for A.B. and A.M. Four laboratories, library, LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
Cae Uey, PEE. swimming pool, Liberal endowment 

makes possible very mod 

erate charges. Officers and 
instructors, 60. Students 
from 35 states and coun- 
tries. Address 


WILLIAM A. WEBB, Pres., Box 46 























MERI 
ROANOKE (COLLEGE |DE MERITTE MILITARY SCHOOL 


An open air school for boys. 
h i 
—_ ress prac “tary tatmng” adopted for duvation of the Prepares for Colleges and the Scientific Schools. 
war. erect iheral Arts, Commescial and Pre Departments. Epwin De Menritte, Principal. Address = 
Address Dr. J. “MOREY EAD, President. Sept. 5, Camp Algonquin, shland, N. 














Did You Order Your Copy? 


It has taken three years to prepare this picture history of the 
Great War. Not only is this a book of fascinating reading and 
vivid and inspiring pictures, but a volume of permanent historic 
value for the library of every American 
home. 








224 pages. Highest grade coated paper. 437 
pictures. 8°4 x 124 inches. Richly bound 
—full cloth. 











INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 7-27-18 
119 West Fortieth St., New York 


I want a copy of your Great War History called 
“From the First Shot,” and enclose Two Dollars. If 
not fully satisfied, I am to receive my money back and 
return book at your expense. 

Name 
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Manufacturera, merchants, pro- 
fessional men, you can print 
from 20 to 1000 copies of any 
hand-written or ruled form, 
quickly and perfectly with a 


ROXS. DUPLICATOR 


Prints on any size, weight or 
kind of r froma 3x5 
inch ru index card to a 

— pase 8% x 16 inch 


Beat” - free trial with 
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handwritten, typewrit- 
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CHOICE ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


The summer and autumn residence and farm of 
610 acres of the late Colonel Francis L. Leland, 
known as Boulder Grange, located at Becket, Mass. 


In the heart of the famous Berkshire Hill 


region. The residence is handsomely and 
completely furnished and is being omnes 
now by the Colonel Leland legatee 

farm is stocked with cattle and poultry, and 
well equipped with tools, machinery, etc., 
is also planted. Full particulars will be 
furnished, and the place can be seen by 
application to 


H. A. BIDWELL Becket, Mass. 




















THE GREYLOCK 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
The Village Beautiful of the Berkshires 


Now Open 


Send for Booklet Henry N. Teague, Lessee 




















the Leaks that 
eep You Poor 


Saving money is hard work until you get 
the secret. No matter how large or how 
small your income you will never save as 
much as you should until you get the knack. 

the average business were operated on 
the haphazard basis on which our household 
finances are run, there would be fifty times 
as many bankrupts. The truth, whether we 
admit it or not, is that very few families 
know where their money goes. At the end 
of each year we find ourselves little better 
off, if any, than at the beginning. We 
have earned $800 or $1,500 or $5,000, yet 
practically all has been spent—and the _ 
ful part of it is we have nothing to s 
for it! 


New Method Makes Saving a Pleasure 
Instead of a Hardship 


If you are interested, read page 125 of 
this issue of The Independent or write for 
free booklet called “How We Stopped the 
Leaks That Kept Us Poor.” 


The INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th Street New York City 


Sto 











TEN LESSONS OF THE WAR 


(Continued from page 130) 


that reason is no _ infallibility§ has 
not prevented its success in these 
quests. It can be used as well to achieve 


the happiness of mankind, or will its falli- 
bility be more an obstacle in this quest 
than in more material ones. This war 
should teach mankind that they can attend 
to their own business better than kings, 
priests or plutocrats can attend to it for 
them. Their collective happiness is pre- 
eminently their business, and they should 
attend to it collectively. Let them set 
science to seeking this end, and it will not 
only be guaranteed against perversion, but 
will be as successful in securing it, as in 
securing every other end it has been set 
to seek. If men would abolish war and the 
other evil ends of autocracy, let them abol- 
ish the institution of autocracy which seeks 
them, not in one but in all of its forms. 
This once thoroly accomplished the united 
peoples of the world, seeking thru reason 
the end of greatest interest to them, will 
secure the combination of democracy and 
efficiency necessary to convert our material 
civilization into a moral one. This is the 
most important lesson of the war. 

Tenth: In order to learn the other les- 
sons of the war we must first learn the 
lesson of tolerance. We must judge men 
and nations not by our feelings, but by our 
reason; for reason can both learn and 
profit by learning, while passion can do 
neither. If on looking abroad over the war- 
ring world we note how “the heathen rage 
and the people imagine vain things,” let 
us at least learn what to avoid. Let us 
realize how completely passion blinds judg- 
ment, and keep in mind the parable of the 
mote and the beam. If the atrocities of the 
enemy kindle our imagination, let us not 
therefore seek vengeance. One atrocity does 
not excuse another. If we cannot wage a 
war without hate, let us at any rate wage 
one in which hate does not emulate the 
deeds which have caused it. In short, to 
learn the other useful lessons of the war, 
we must at the outset learn from it the 
lesson that Lincoln drew from the war 
against slavery. We must in his spirit real- 
ize again that: 

What has occurred in this case must ever 
recur in similar cases. Human nature will not 
change. In any future great national trial com- 
pared with the men of this, we shall have ” 
weak and as strong, as silly and as wise, 
bad and as good. Let us, therefore, study the 
incidents of this as philosophy to learn wisdom 


from, and none of them as wrongs to be re- 
venged 





Pebbles 


Education is the track the train of 
thought runs on.—Princeton Tiger. 





Profiteering dates back to the whale that 
swallowed Jonah and got caught with an 
unreasonable propket.—Brooklyn Life. 


She—Generally speaking women are—— 
He—Yes, they are, 

She—Are what? 

He—Generally speaking—Woop Garoo. 


| “That new 
bookkeeper.” 
“Why so?’ 
“IT just noticed him trying to put his 
bayonet behind his ear.” 





recruit must have been a 


The Trish recruit was doing his first bit 
of sentry-go. Just after midnight he pricked 
up his ears at the sound of approaching 
footsteps. 

“Halt-—who goes there?” 

“Officer of the day,” came the reply. 

“Git on wid yez!” cried Pat. “Phwat 
the blazes are ye doin’ out at this toime o’ 
| noight ?’—Passing Show. 












Great Special 
Trial Offer 
6 months for 


50c 


Now is the time to get your boy started to reading this 
jbest of all boys’ magazines. Only 50¢ for a a half. 
year’s reading—big interesting numbers that will crowd 
out the trashy, sensational stories and give your boy the 
kind of reading that will make a man of him. 

You can make him no better gift. The Boy’s M: 
will give him entertainment, instruction and the inspira- 
tion to accomplish things. It is filled = month with 
the kind of matter that delights boys’ and 


makes 
good citizens. Articles on Science, Hlectricity, the World 
War. Hunting, Fishing and Camping Stories—Travels, 


Athletics, Games, Contests, Photography, Boys’ Clubs, 
—~p x and Coin Collecting, Poultry and Pets, Anecdotes 
and Jokes. 


Help Your Boy To Earn 


Your boy wants to make money and you want him to learn its 
value. The book “Fifty Ways How Boys Have Made Money’ 
will bea great helpto him. We give this fine book as a special premi- 
um with this 50c subscription. The book alone is worth many times 
the Special Subscription price. Your boy should have it. It may 
mean starting him on his career in life. 

his special Ti Offer of Magazine for six months with book 
for 50c is for new subscribers only, and is —- in time. Take 
advantage of it right away. Stamps more 
Yearly subscription price now $1.50. 


On Sale at all News Stands, 15c a Copy 


BOYS, YOU CAN MAKE BIG MONEY! Selling The Boys’ 
Magazine each month. Write us today for 10 copies. 


Address 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD COMPANY 
2437.Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 


BRONZE MEMORIAL 
TABLETS Ries boar 


JNo.WILLiaMs. INC. Browzs Founpry (Est. 
Wx. Donat Mricwau.Deneus 550 W. ond nara 











Vill You HeJo lls 
Ger r0SeaBreeze? 


With the hot sun beating down on their 
frail underfed bodies—with no hope of 
relief in sight—the little children and 
tired mothers of the slums are facing an- 
other grim summer in their empty lives. 


Help Us Give These Unfortunates 
A Chance for Health 


Sea Breeze—the Association’s fresh air home— 
gives the one chance for rest, nourishment and 
care for many of these families each year—but 
help is needed at once if we are to provide for 
the long waiting list. 


Will you give—justa 
little? Allow 60 cents a 
day or $4.00a week for 
each one whom you 
will send as your guest. 








105 East 22nd Street 
Room 250 New York 
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PUTTING THE SUN TO 
WORK 


(Continucd from page 124) 


of the country inn and the improvement 
of country roads. Every shop, however 
small, can now afford its own engine. Every 
man—and many a woman—becomes an en- 
gineer. This means independence for the 
individual. 

The gas engine was speedily adopted and 
improved in England, for gas is an English 
invention and she has plenty of coal to 
inake it from. But when it came to petro- 
leum as a fuel England was at a disad- 
vantage, for she had no oil at home and 
comparatively little in her colonies. It 
would seem that Nature was in her most 
capricious mood when she distributed the 
pools of petroleum, for she gave this, the 
most valuable of all fuels for shipping, to 
the countries that had least shipping. The 
leading producers of petroleum before the 
war were the United States, Russia, Mex- 
ico, Rumania, Dutch East Indies and Gali- 
cia. The leading nations in transoceanic 
shipping are Great Britain, Germany, Nor- 
way and France. The countries that pro- 
duced nearly ninety-nine per cent of the 
petroleum possest only about ten per cent 
of the vessels most in need of it. 

Some of the fiercest fighting of the war 
has been over the oil fields of Galicia. Ru- 
mania and Mesopotamia, and Germany in 
dictating her first peace treaty stipulates 
that Russia shall surrender Batum, the 
outlet of the Baku oil fields, that formerly 
produced half the world’s supply. 

The introduction of the automobile into 
England was hindered not only by English 
conservatism but by the law. Up to 1896 
English law prohibited any self-propelled 
vehicle from running on the highways un- 
less « man walked in front of it waving a 
red flag. This precaution certainly kept the 
speed down to the limits of public safety, 
but did not encourage motoring as a pas- 
time. Consequently it was in France and 
the United States that the automobile in- 
dustry was first developed. 

The introduction of the internal combus- 
tion engine for motor cars and motor boats 
and stationary power brought a demand for 
gasoline, which formerly had been a waste 
product. Suddenly the laws that had been 
passed in every state prohibiting the sale 
of kerosene of too low a flashing point be- 
came a dead letter, for there was no temp- 
tation to violate them. Instead of trying 
to work off some of the surplus gasoline 
in the kerosene the oil man devoted his 
energies to getting as much gasoline as he 
could out of the heavier fractions of petro- 
leum by various processes of “cracking.” 

But the invention by Dr. Rudolf Diesel 
of a new form of engine using crude petro- 
leum instead of gasoline makes distillation 
unnecessary. A vessel equipt with Diesel 
engines can go four times as far on the 
same fuel as one using a coal burning 
steam engine. It was the Diesel engine that 
made the big U-boats possible,.and recently 
the Germans have adapted this power to 
big airplanes. 

sut all these new engines depend upon 
the oil wells for their fuel, and these are 
being rapidly exhausted. It would seem 
that man, having learned at last how to 
utilize this incomparable source of energy, 
might have to give it up in a few years, 
that his new toys, the automobile, the 
motor boat, the aeroplane and the sub- 
marine, would soon be taken from him and 
he would have to go back to slow-coach 
days of coal and steam. But perhaps not. 
It is possible to make synthetic petroleum 
by the distillation of wood, and the Diesel 
engine can be run on any of the vegetable 
ous, 














Readers of “The Independent” are 
given this last opportunity to sub- 
scribe to The WORLD’S WORK at 
the present subscription price. 


Increased manufacturing costs, zone postage 
and other expenses make it necessary to ad- 
vance the subscription price to $4.00 a year on 
September 10th. 


The WORLD’S WORK is now read by more 
people than at any time’ in its history, a fact 
that indicates its value in these days of stress 
and world war. We will. accept subscriptions 
for one year or two years at the present rate 
of $3.00 a year providing subscriptions reach 
us before September 10th. There is a conven- 
ient order blank attached. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 





DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Publishers 
The WORLD’S WORK, Garden City, N. Y. 


You may enter my subscription for WORLD’S WORK for 


at $3.00a year. I enclose $ 
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YOUR REAL OR PERSONAL PROPERTY OF TODAY 
MAY BE THE ASHES OF TOMORROW. 
A National Life Annuity of today Js THE ASSET OF TOMORROW. 
As True as you Live and as Long as you Live 


Write the NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Montpelier, Vt., for 
the booklet “What Are Annuities ?” 














CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New Y ork 


45-47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,207,995.67 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 

It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 

and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 
EDWARD W. SHELDON. President 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Secretary 
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SLATTERY LIBRARY 


are reproduced above for the ready refer- 
ence of investors and will be supplied with- 
out charge on request. Check off books 
desired in blank below. 
Before Investing 
Always Investigate. 


ERG 


40 Exchange Place, New York. 
Re: Offer 77-IN 
Please supply me, free of charge, 
Handbooks marked ‘‘X.’ 
1. Investor’s Pocket Manual. 
2. Standard Oil Blue Book. 
3 peeepensens Oil Book. 
4. Sugar Stocks Handbook. 
5. Copper Stocks Handbook. 
6. Motor Stocks Handbook. 
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FARM MORTGAGES 


as negotiated by us, combine all the 
advantages of safe and profitable 
investments. We have been en- 
gaged in this business here for 46 
years without loss to an investor. 


Write for booklet and list of our 
offerings. 
The Humphrey Investment Co. 


This business established by L. U. 
Humphrey, later Governor of Kansas. 


INDEPENDENCE, KANSAS 














Securities for Safety 
lowa First Farm Mortgage 
Tax Free Municipal Bonds 


changing conditions. 
nd ay md tural 
ete are the basis of security. 
For res investment of surplus funds or sav- 
in bonds combine absolute safety 
7 " able income and ready 


Denominations 
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lowa Investments No, 155B 











ON THE SPOT 


(Continued from page 123) 


shots. It gave one a rather realistic sense 
of the imminence of things to see the whole 
ground churned up with shell holes in the 
immediate vicinity of these batteries, the 
Germans evidently having the range with 
uncanny exactitude when they opened fire. 

I found that one of the batteries was in 
command of the son of the Hon. 
Jacob M. Dickinson, of Chicago, who 
was Secretary of War in Mr. Taft’s Cab- 
inet. We were invited within the emplace- 
ments. The guns were entirely concealed 
from the airplanes, nothing but the muz- 
vies protruding from the hollows in the 
hill side and these were covered over by 
branches and green camouflage. We 
squeezed ourselves in between the wheels 
of the gun and the slimy and dank sides 
of the cave, where a half dozen mud-caked 
Yankee boys gave us a royal welcome to 
their troglodyte abodes. There was a con- 
necting hole of about four feet in hight and 
two feet in thickness and thirty feet long 
between the battery emplacements, and by 
crouching low one could walk thru. The 
commanding officer was accustomed to 
stand in this hole and give the signal to 
fire so that both guns could be shot at the 
same target simultaneously. These 75 mm. 
guns are the finest guns of their size on the 
battle front and are furnished to the United 
States by France. They shoot a shell about 
three inches in thickness and a foot long 
and their range is about seven or eight 
miles. The Colonel sent a telephone message 
to an observation post on the front line and 
they told him where to point the gun by a 
mathematical formula. Of course no one at 
the battery ever sees the target that the 
gun is aiming at. 

I screwed up my courage to ask Lieu- 
tenant Dickinson if he would let me fire 
the first shot. After an appeal to the Col- 
onel I was told to go ahead. It was a very 
simple affair. All I had to do was to pull 
a short rope back that was attached to the 
trigger and then when the word of com- 
mand came to let go. They told me to open 
my mouth so that when the gun went off 
the pressure on the ear drums could be 
neutralized from within and without and 
thus there would be little danger of break- 
ing those rather important membranes. 
Judge Wadhams went to the adjoining bat- 
tery so that we could fire together. We 
got in position. I stood to one side of the 
gun, the crew scurried back to an alcove 
behind, the shell was put in and the Colonel 
called “Ready!” I pulled the string back 
and at the word “Fire!” I let her go and 
had the pleasure of hearing my gun go off a 
second ahead of Judge Wadhams’. The kick 
was so instantaneous and the concussion 
followed so quickly that the whole thing 
was over before one had time to say the 
proverbial Jack Robinson. The boys then 
fired three more shells just for good luck, 
whereupon the Colonel said we had better 
“beat it” because the Boche had the very 
unpleasant habit of replying to every shot 
that came their way and they were as like- 
ly as not to suspect from where our bou- 
quets were sent and reply tit for tat. So 
we lost no time in bidding adieu to the 
occupants of the hospitable mud hole, shook 
the grimy hands of the Illinois boys and 
with the brass cases of the shells we fired 
securely tucked under our arms as souve- 
nir flower vases, we ran down the hill so as 
to get out of the range of any return shots 
with which our friends the enemy might 
honor us. 

We then walked across a field-not far out 
of sight of the Hun observation balloons up 
a long hill whose once great avenue of lofty 
shade trees were now mostly blown to splin- 


ters, thru a region completely covered with 
shell holes, over the top of another hill with- 
out a camouflage to protect us, down another 
hill and up to the brow of the final hill, 
where our trenches commenced. We passed 
groups of American boys straggling back 
from the front lines all in their steel hel- 
mets, gas masks and trench accoutrements 
and begrimed from head to foot with the 
caked earth of France. They looked at our 
civilian clothes with the utmost curiosity 
and when we spoke to them in real Ameri- 
can accents there was a deep smile and 
friendly nod of the head that made me feel 
I had known them all their lives. Before 
coming to the crest of the hill we passed 
thru some woods and under the trees were 
numerous groups of young Americans rest- 
ing. Two red-headed Irishmen from New 
York, each of whom had received the Croix 
de Guerre, showed their medals to us witha 
sort of humorous indifference, as tho they 
were of not much account. They sent their 
regards to their friends on the Bowery, 
which I herewith deliver. Then we went 
down into the seven-foot communication 
trench and zig-zagged for fifteen minutes 
along the duck boards until we came to the 
actual front lines. There we found our boys 
stationed every few feet and ready for any 
emergency. The guns were stacked every 
few paces. There were little shelves made 
in the sides of the trenches full of hand 
grenades ready for,use. An automobile horn 
was hung up on a post to sound gas alarm 
and at every twist or two of the trenches 
there was a hole where a concealed ma- 
chine gun was ready to pour a literal 
stream of lead on any advancing Hun. 

We crept into a four-foot thick concrete 
observation post built out in front of the 
trench where a good view of the German 
lines was to be had, and there thru a tiny 
slit not six inches high we looked thru a 
periscope. Spread out in front of us was 
No Man’s Land, as still as death, while the 
thin thread of earth on the opposite slope 
indicated where the German front trenches 
seamed the earth. Several villages half in 
ruins dotted the vista and except for them 
and the pocked earth and the splintered 
forests one would have thought all was 
peace and plenty. An officer who was on 
watch at the post trained the periscope on 
the exact spot where we had fired our guns. 
It seemed we had shot at an observation 
post on the German third line trenches 
about two miles away, no doubt similar 
to the one I. was standing in. 

As I looked thru the glass I saw that 
there were two little black lines bisecting 
each other on the lens and their point of 
bisection was trained on the observation 
post I had fired at. Then the Colonel tele- 
phoned back to the batteries that we had 
previously visited and told them to fire at 
the exact same target that we had previ- 
ously fired at. He sent his message in code, 
because the enemy has a method of catch- 
ing all telephone conversations by an un- 
derground wireless system. In less than a 
mirute we heard the whining whirr of the 
shell hurtling thru the sky directly over 
our heads and before we could hear its 
detonation we saw it tear thru the side of 
the trench like cheese and throw up a spray 
of dust and earth into the air fully fifty 
feet high. The next shot went to the left and 
the next over, but the fourth made a direct 
hit which I am sure must have proved un- 
comfortable to any one who was within. I 
was told that the shots the Judge and I 
fired came each within about ten yards of 
the target. 

After talking with the boys in the front 
lines for a while we walked back thru 
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the communication trenches over the two 
hills past our two batteries and while we 
did so a dozen or fifteen shells came over 
our heads. The Colonel told us that they 
were in response to those we had just been 
sending at them. After that we walked thru 
several villages which had been continu- 
ously under fire since America took over 
thut sector. At one of them we stopped to 
pay our respects to the Colonel of the 
New York troops stationed there. He was 
billeted in a peasant’s house and 
slept in a room diagonally over the 
stable where his saddle horse was stalled. 
He told me he was expecting an at- 
tack that night. We then returned to our 
auto and after paying a hurried visit to an 
American balloon crew stationed in the 
depths of a nearby forest, we motored home. 








Pebbles 


Dollars may not go as far as formerly, 
but they go faster—Florida Times-Union. 


“Papa, why do they call this free verse?’ 

“Probably because it isn’t worth any- 
thing, my son.”—Pennsylvania Punch 
Bowl. 


First Printer—Didn’t you tell the editor 
that his work was all set up correctly? 

Second ditto—Yes, but he said he wanted 
proof.— Widow. 


The evening prayer, after. a visit to the 
Ventriloquist: “And please make me and 
Dolly both good girls.” . . . (Sotto 
voce): “All right!’—London Opinion. 


The shortage of wool in Germany is fast 
approaching the stage when the Kaiser will 
no longer be able to pull it over the peo- 
ple’s eyes-—New York World. 


Kaiser Wilhelm has accepted the crowns 
of Livonia, Esthonia, Lithuania and Cour- 
land. Also the half-crowns, florins, pfennigs, 
centimes and copecks, in all probability.— 
Pittsburgh Post. 


“Absence makes the heart grow fonder,” 
quoted the sentimental youth. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” returned the matter- 
of-fact girl. “Did you ever try presents?’— 
Boston Transcript. 


Old Lady—Does your father live in the 
fear of the Lord? 

Kid—I reckon he does—leastways he 
allus takes a gun with him when he goes 
out on Sundays.-—Gargoyle. 


The Officer—See here, my man, where 
are you going this time of night? 

‘he Rookie—Why—why, the boys sent 
me cut to get the sentry post and bring in 
> ees line.—Pennsylvania Punch 

owl, 


Gently the girl leaned toward him with 
an arch expression of inquiry. 

“How many lumps?” 

“Forty.” 

And she wrote down his coal order for 
the coming winter.—Purple Cow. 


Conjurer—Now, to help me with this next 
trick, I want the services of a boy—just 
any boy in the audience—yes, you will do 
my little man; come along. Now, you've 
never seen me before, have you? 

Boy (innocently )—No, father !—Tit-bits. 


Magistrate—Well, have you anything to 
say in your defense? 

Prisoner—Nothing, 
down and out. 

Magistrate—You’re down, but not out— 
not for six months, anyhow !—Philadelphia 
Evening Ledger. 





your worship—I’m 


Mrs. Footlites—You don’t give me pres- 
ents now like you used to before we were 
married. 

_Mr. Footlites-—-Now, look here, my dear. 
did you ever hear tell of a fisherman giving 
bait to the fish he had caught?—Sydney, 
Australia, Bulletin. 
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$3,000,000 
Hotels Statler Company, Inc. 
| 6% Serial Bonds 


Dated June 15, 1918. Interest coupons due January 1 and July 1. Principal 
and interest payable at the offices of S. W. Straus & Co., Inc. 
Callable at 102 and interest. 


ANNUAL SERIAL PAYMENTS OF PRINCIPAL: 


Amount Maturity Amount Maturity Amount Maturity 
$150,000 Jan.1,1921 $185,000 Jan.1,1924 $ 225,000 Jan.1,1927 
150,000 Jan.1,1922 200,000 Jan.1,1925 250,000 Jan.1,1928 
175,000 Jan.1,1923 210,000 Jan.1,1926 1,455,000 Jan.1,1929 


Denominations: $5,000, $1,000, $500 and $100 


BORROWING CORPORATION: 


Hotels Statler Company, Inc., capital and surplus 


$5,044,831.98. Operating a chain of hotels, one of the largest and most successful hotel 
companies in the United States. Since its beginning, eleven years ago, the Com- 
pany has demonstrated its great earning power. It owns and operates the Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, 450 rooms, 450 baths; Hotel Statler, Detroit, 1,000 rooms, 1,000 baths; 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, 1,000 rooms, 1,000 baths; Hotel Statler, St. Louis, 650 rooms, 
650 baths. The Company will also operate under lease the Hotel Pennsylvania, now 
being erected by the Pennsylvania Railroad, opposite its station in New York City... 


EARNINGS: The average net annual earnings for the last three years amount to 
$755,000, or more than four times the greatest annual interest charge. 


SECURITY: The bonds will be the direct obligation of the Hotels Statler Co., Inc., 
secured by assets valued at $6,500,000, consisting of land, buildings, equipment, 
leaseholds and interests in the hotels located at Buffalo, N. Y., Cleveland, O., 
St. Louis,*Mo., and Detroit, Mich. As additional security there will be deposited 
with the trustee $2,000,000 preferred stock of the New York Hotel Statler Co. and 
29,000 shares non-par value common stock. 


OTHER SAFEGUARDS: The trust deed contains strong provisions requiring the 
Company to maintain a surplus of approximately $1,750,000. It further requires the 
Company to retire bonds in the amount of $100,000 in each year in reverse order 
of maturity before declaring the regular quarterly dividends upon its preferred 
or common stock. The trust deed further provides that the Company shall deposit 


with the trustee, either cash or securities, in the amount of $7 


0,000 per year, 


before declaring regular dividends on the common stock, until the amount of 


$350,000 has been so deposited 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS: To insure prompt application oftheearnings astheyaccu- 
mulate to the payment of the bonds, the borrowing corporation must make month- 
ly deposits of principal and interest in a sinking fund, which deposits must beone- 
twelfth of the total amount of principa) and interest coming due during the year. 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX: The mortgagor covenants to pay both present normal 


Federal Income Taxes (4% ) 


Price, par and accrued interest, to net 6% 


Write for Circular No. H-812 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS San FRANCISCO 
Penobscot Bldg. Loeb Arcade Bldg. Crocker Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA Kansas CITY 
Stock Exchange Bldg. Republic Bldg. 





Thirty-six years without 


loss to any investor 


























WHILE THEY LAST 


These Bulletins of The Efficiency Society which have permanent value are. offered to 
readers of The Independent interested in the practical application of efficiency in business. 
some we have a good supply—of others only 


2. Efficiency, Scientific 
Organized Labor ........... 


Management and 


.Chipman 


3. Scientific Management and’ Labor..Frey 
4. The Brief for Scientific Management, 


, DE TD cocnwenevcsnss 
9. Employment Plan ............ 


Farnham 


. Radford 


Blackford 


10. Employment Department Methods.Rumely 


12. Wage 
SE utaceneis saenwnaeeaes 
17. Forms of Reports, etc. 


Systems of Scientific 


Manage- 


even Kent 


18. Codperation between Competitors, 


19. Scientific 
Problem 


Dickinson 


Management and the Labor 
nena Kent 


24. The Development of an Organization, 
Dickerman 


Order by number: remit with order amount to cover cost at ten cents each. 


NATIONAL EFFICIENCY SOCIETY, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. City 





26. 


a few. 

En ee Twyford 
. The Handling of Men........... Grieves 
. Imagination in Salesmanship......Brisco 


. Bibliography of Business Management, 


Nystrom 


. Efficiency of Preparedness in Business, 


Calder 


. Discussion on Time Study. 
. Insurance as a Stabilizer of Efficiency, 


ooding 


. Cost Committee. 

. Plan and Scope Committee. 

. Sales Committee. 

. Efficiency and South American Trade. Kies 
41. Efficiency Methods in Legal Procedure 


eS S| errr eer Gaynor 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 





MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. 
LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 





MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 
PARIS 
31 Boulevard Haussmann 





Securities bought and sold on Commission 
Foreign Exch Cc ial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers. available in all 
parts of the world 























AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
tuere are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain \ifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual i:- 
come of $623.60 absolutely beyond question of 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 

















DIVIDENDS 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


FIRST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 16. 
ORIGINAL PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 50. 


The Board of Directors will meet on July 31, 
1918, and declare the regular quarterly dividends 
to that date of $1.50 per share upon the full-paid 
First Preferred and Original Preferred Capital 
Stock of the Company, payable by checks mailed 
August 15, 1918, to stockholders of record at 3:30 
o'clock P. M., July 31, 1918. The transfer books 
will not close. D. H. FOOTE, Secretary. 

San Francisco, California, July 10, 1918. 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

A dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(87% cents per share) on the COMMON stock of 
this Company for the quarter ending June 30, 
1918, will be paid July 31, 1918, to stockholders 
of record as of June 29, 1918. 

H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 

New York, June 18, 1918. 


FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING CO. 

July 9, 1918. 
The regular quarterly dividend of One and One- 
half Per Cent. (1%%) on the Preferred Shares of 
this Company will be paid August 1, 1918, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business July 20, 

1918. Transfer books will not close. 
PIERRE J. SMITH, Treasurer. 


Change of Address 


away for the 























If you are going 
summer, you will want The Inde- 
pendent to follow you. Let us know 
your new address, if possible, three 
weeks ahead. Be sure to give us 
your old address also. 


THE INDEPENDENT 























TAKE UNCLE SAM’S ADVICE 


BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT INSURANCE SERVICE 


HAT we may call a standard of 

life insurance has been established 

in this country in the plans adopt- 
ed by the Government for providing its 
fighting forces with protection against dis- 
ability and death. Let us examine the con- 
stituents of this standard. 

First the principal amount: The per- 
sons to be insured range in age from 
twenty-one to thirty-one. The Government 
settled on $10,000 as the maximum amount 
and while the applicants were left free to 
take any smaller amount (down to $1000) 
or none at all, its representatives among 
the men worked hard to secure the maxi- 
mum. There are more than two million men 
now covered dnd the average amount per 
man is in excess of $8000, which brings 
the total of principal sum in force to about 
twenty billion. This is by far the largest 
amount of life insurance liability ever as- 
sumed by a single insurer. 

We conclude from these facts that the 
Government standard as to amount on per- 
sons from ages twenty-one to thirty-one is 
$10,000. 

The vast majority of these men are un- 
married. Their dependents consist of moth- 
ers, dependent fathers, sisters and broth- 
ers. There are many married men with chil- 
dren to support between the ages men- 
tioned. Are they carrying an average of 
$8000 of life insurance? All of the statis- 
tical information accessible to me warrants 
the assertion that it is not half that. 

Now consider the situation of the men 
between thirty-one and forty-five. At these 
ages the responsibilities of men to their de- 
pendents is at the crest. At forty there is 
usually a brood of youngsters to feed, clothe 
and educate; homes are being paid for; in 
most cases there are mortgages to be paid 
off gradually, to say nothing of numerous 
smaller liabilities. In some cases there is 
a sickly child or an invalid wife. A total 
of $10,000 life insurance to cover these is 
none too large; in a majority of instances 
it is not sufficient. 

We will now pass to another feature of 
the Government plan. The amount of in- 
surance granted—say it is $10,000—is not 
payable in a single sum. Our life insurance 
experience supports the wisdom of this pol- 
icy for it is a fact that in most cases the 
money is dissipated in a comparatively 
short time. I quote from a recent bulletin 
of the New York Life Insurance Company. 
Commenting on the Government’s instal- 
ment plan, that authority says that “by 
making its death or disability benefits pay- 
able not in lump sums but on a maximum 
basis of $50 or thereabouts monthly 
[$57.50] for twenty years, or as long there- 
after as the beneficiary lives under certain 
limitations, it has established the principle 
that incomes or pensions are preferable in 
form to paying life insurance benefits in 
lump sums which beneficiaries can waste or 
spend, and lose the very benefits the in- 
sured intended to convey.” 

And then comes this piece of valuable 
information: “The experience of life in- 
surance companies is that the average ex- 
istence of a lump sum payment to a bene- 
ficiary is less than nine years.” 

The standard set by the Govern- 
ment in this respect consists in the estab- 
lishment of a fund which is payable in fixed 
monthly instalments. 

This is an old principle in life insur- 
ance. It was evolved by the leading com- 
panies cut of their experience about 
twenty-five years ago. I would not confuse 
this plan with that older provision in poli- 


cies which, after a period of ten, fifteen 
or twenty years, or longer, permitted the 
conversion of all or part of a policyholder’s 
cash equities into an annuity. The income 
policy was a distinct and separate develop- 
ment. It was designed as an instrument in 
arrest of the dispersal of life insurance 
benefits by beneficiaries who were incapable 
or unwilling to conserve them. 

The companies knew that tho they might 
nct be numerous, there were a certain num- 
ber of men of business experience who 
would avail themselves of a plan thru 
which their unwise or inexperienced wives, 
mothers or children would be saved from 
themselves. They were right in this. Income 
insurance has grown in favor, altho it is 
not availed of to the extent it should be. 
So valuable and useful to the family is it 
regarded by the companies that all of them 
now, big. little, good, bad and indifferent, 
furnish it not only in a specific policy but 
they make it easy to convert the “lump- 
sum” policy into an annual, semi-annual, 
quarterly and even monthly income. 

While it would not be advisable in all 
cases to restrict the payment of life insur- 
ance benefits to an income basis, I do not 
hesitate to say that the greater portion of 
a man’s insurance should be applied in that 
form. This is peculiarly true if the family 
includes children, who should be equipt with 
a proper education. 

I am inclined to think that income life 
insurance was too widely regarded as sup- 
plementary to the lump-sum provision. In 
truth, that attitude is too prevalent among 
insured persons now. Of course, the income 
from a small amount of insurance would 
not be very helpful to a widow with chil- 
dren who is faced with the death of her 
husband. And yet even then, if she can 
weather the circumstances for a while, even 
a surety of $22 or $33 a month during her 
lifetime from a policy of $2000 or $3000 is 
no mean help. But wherever it is possible 
a man should have in addition to $5000 or 
$10,000 income insurance, a policy for one 
or two thousand payable at once and as a 
whole. This plan makes the income pro- 
vision the principa! one and the lump-sum 
supplementary. 

Now add to all policies the disability or, 
better’ yet, the disability indemnity, feature 
provided by all companies, and the protec- 
tion seems to be what fire underwriters 
eall “a full cover.” Under the disability 
plan a man insures his insurance. If he is 
totally disabled by sickness or injury he is 
relieved of his liability for premium pay- 
ments during the time the disability lasts. 
Under the disability indemnity provision he 
becomes the living recipient of a monthly 
income under his own policy. Both these 
benefits are provided for small extra pre- 
miums, the first costing but a few cents 
more than the regular premium of the pol- 
icy chosen. 

What the Government has done in the 
way of handling its life insurance provision, 
has greatly stimulated the interest of the 
insuring public in the work the companies 
are doing. Since their sons and brothers, 
with a minimum of dependence to protect, 
have taken lines of $8000 and $10,000, 
fathers and brothers are finding themselves 
generally underinsured and in numerous 
eases are applying for more. Agents are 
finding it less difficult to convince their 
prospects and names are going on “the 
dotted line” with ever increasing frequency. 
This is wise for those who make the pro- 
vision, for the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar has fallen tremendously. 





